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HE first actual step toward industrial democ- 
racy on a national scale to be taken in the United 
States was made by the men’s clothing manufac- 
turers and workers last week. A joint council 
H>vern industrial conditions in the principal markets of 
shindustry was then formed by representatives of the 
Safacturers and of the union at a series of conferences 
‘in Rochester. The organized manufacturers and the 
Siized workers pledged themselves jointly to a system of 
2 government unprecedented in America and only 
“ximated in Great Britain. It would be difficult to 
@stimate the importance of what has been accomplished. 
‘th the magnitude and the machinery of the Joint 
Micil of the Clothing Industry distinguish it. Agree- 
Ms for collective bargaining in a single shop and in a 
W@: district, it is true, have hitherto been common. The 
@bads and the brotherhoods have confronted each other 
# national organizations. The coal miners and the mine 
@utors have made treaties covering considerable sections 
Sie country. Nowhere else, however, has a system of 
iibrative government been set up in the principal pro- 
Hig centers of a great industry and nowhere else have 
Moyers and employes been welded into two organiza- 
i) willing and able to set up a single labor government 
@ing the entire field. The step taken by the men’s 
ling industry is truly comparable to the political de- 
&ment which transpired when small combative states 
/ merged into powerful nations. Neighborhood war- 
sis at least thereby ended. 

“ne action registered at Rochester last week was the 
Fact of much effort during many months. When the 
stice gave everyone the excuse for ending the sacrifices 
ar, industrial strife became acute in the men’s clothing 
itry. Strikes were numerous and costly. Production 
intermittent and prices were constantly rising. It was 
1 that the law of supply and demand was operating in 
© of the workers: The reservoir of the unemployed 
d to be drained. Consequently wages increased and 


! 
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Blazing a New Trail in Industry - 


ecrative Government Established by the National Joint Council 
| : of the Clothing Industry : 


By William L. Chenery 


hours were shortened. But there was'no peace. The in- - 
dustry had no government. No one thought for it on the 
national scale. Laissez faire-ism was running wild. None 
was permanently benefited. Neither employers, employes, 
nor the public got satisfaction from the chaotic condition. 
The situation was unhealthy and it was breeding disaster 
unless industrial statesmanship arose fit to cope with condi- 
tions. 

In the emergency the manufacturers were organized for 
labor purposes. ‘The plan which had kept the peace in the 
Hart Schaffner & Marx shops in Chicago was proposed 
to them and accepted. Prof. Earl Dean Howard, who 
was responsible for that development, describes it in an 
article printed on page 844 of this issue. Once the manu- 
facturers were organized, relations were had with the or- 
ganized workers in the larger markets. Outsiders, chiefly 
economists from the universities and men who had proved 
their mettle in government work during the war, were 
brought in to assist in building up industrial government 
in the separate markets. Then the National Industrial 
Federation of Clothing Manufacturers was formed. Dur- 
ing July this organization proposed that what was being 
done in the various cities be extended to cover the entire 
country. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica were invited to join with the manufacturers in building 
up such a national industrial government. 

The national executive board of the union met last week 
at Rochester and accepted the offer of the employers. Then 
the manufacturers met and it was agreed jointly to hold a 
convention beginning September 15. The duty of this con- 


. vention will be to fix wages and conditions of work during 


the coming season. The general national agreement will 
be administered through machinery to be created and ap- 
plied in the various cities by the boards now in existence. 
The significance of this from the point of view of the pub- 
lic is indicated by George L. Bell, former secretary of the 
War Labor Policies Board, which first proposed the estab- 
lishment of industrial councils in the United States. The 
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purpose of the War Labor Policies Board in this was of 
course to stimulate production of the essentials of war but 
it is equally effectual in increasing production for peace. 

The point of view of the organized workers was inter- 
estingly set forth by President Sidney Hillman of the union 
who on the signing of the agreement was quoted as saying: 

“ Our national executive board has met and accepted the 
proposal that we enter into an agreement for collective bar- 
gaining on a national scale. Actually this means official 
sanction of what has taken place in this country during the 
last six months. I hope that the new arrangements will 
make it possible for us to do justice to ourselves, to the 
manufacturers, and to the consuming public, who after all 
must be considered parties to any agreement. 

“Our organization has demonstrated that labor has 
nothing to gain by withholding production; on the other 
hand labor has everything to gain by aiding in increasing 
production. By finding the way out in our own industry 
I believe we are rendering a benefit to the country at large 
by blazing the trail for all other industries.” 

One of the arresting features of the Joint Council of the 
Clothing Industry is that it is formed by an industry once 
known for “sweatshop” conditions and by a union at 
times characterized as radical. Yet these manufacturers 
who in other years attracted only the newest immigrants to 
their establishments and this union which is outside the feld 
of the American Federation of Labor have pioneered in the 
establishment of self-government in industry. If, they seem 
to say, the only stable political government is self-govern- 
ment why does not the same logic apply to industry. It 
does. “The acceptance of that logic will, albeit, depend on 
the practical success achieved by the clothing makers. 


Industrial Government 
By Earl Dean Howard 


CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL BOARD OF LABOR MANAGERS, NATIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL FEDERATION OF CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


IGHT years ago Hart Schaffner & Marx established 

a labor department and entered into an arbitration 

agreement with its employes. The arbitration agree- 
ment developed into a comprehensive system for the 
judicial settlement of all disputes and a code of regulations 
and precedents by which the industrial relations of that com- 
pany are regulated. “The labor department under the direc- 
tion of a labor manager developed into an administrative 
division of the business with the responsibility for establish- 
ing a system of industrial government and adapting the in- 
terest of the company to the limitations of this industrial law. 

In July of this year, authorized representatives from four 
principal clothing markets of the United States met in New 
York and organized a National Industrial Federation of 
Clothing Manufacturers. The purpose of this federation is 
“to make rules and regulations governing the industrial rela- 
tions between management and workers. It shall be respon- 

_ sible for establishing an industrial government with all neces- 
sary organization of administrative, judicial and legislative 
functions to stabilize wages, hours, standards of efficiency and 
all conditions of employment.” 

The federation consists of a board of four governors, one 
from each of the principal markets. The board of governors 
functions through the national board of labor managers com- 
posed of the chief labor managers for each of the four mar- 
kets. This board is responsible for stabilizing as thoroughly 
as conditions will permit the form of industrial government 
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the clothing industry on a national scale. 

Each of the four principal manufacturing centers— 
York, Baltimore, Rochester, and Chicago—are forming | 
organizations to fit into the national scheme. New York 
ready has a chief labor manager, B. H. Gitchell, and a b 
for adjusting disputes under the chairmanship of Georg 
Bell. Rochester has its Clothiers Exchange with a boar 
labor managers under the leadership of Prof. Meyer Jaca 
stein. Chicago has just completed a local federation of ¢ 
clothiers and wholesale tailors associations and Hart Scha 
& Marx. The board of three labor managers representing 
three large interests supervise the industrial relations of th 
market. 7 | 

From its beginning, the Hart Schaffner & Marx lab 
policy required adequate representation of the employes 
order that their cases might be properly presented to ¢ 
boards of arbitration and that they might undertake the 
sponsibility for enforcement of the industrial law. Each sh 
had its chairman and these chairmen are represented 
group of deputies. While for several years this organiz 
was confined to Hart Schaffner & Marx it gradually grew 
into a national union and finally became the Amalgamat 
Clothing Workers of America under the presidency of Sid 
Hillman, to whose genius and constructive ability the devel 
ment of this general plan on the side of the employes of H 
Schaffner & Marx was due. Because of the recent growtha 
popularity among the clothing workers of this organizatie 
the manufacturers in all the markets more or less reluctant 
recognized its influence and entered into contractual relatic 
with it. This development came very rapidly since 
first of the year and showed very clearly the necessity 
some form of unified action and policy among the employ 
on a national scale. 

It may be said confidently that although the clothing ma 
facturers of the country were cautious in accepting the 
Schaffner & Marx policy or in recognizing the influence 
the Amalgamated, yet having thoroughly realized that” 
general industrial conditions of the country, particularly 
their industries, require fundamental changes of busit 
policy, there is every evidence of a cordial intention of. 
manufacturers as well as the enlightened leaders of the Al 
gamated to utilize this opportunity for creating an indust 
government for the industry. i 

During the month of September the national board of lak 
managers jointly with the executive board of the Amal 
mated will endeavor to reach an agreement as to wages 2 
rates for the ensuing six months’ season. Should they fail 
reach an agreement satisfactory to both sides, the matter ¥ 
be referred to arbitration. 4 

The significance of this recent development lies in the cl 
recognition by a large industry of the desirability of a ‘ 
tem of industrial government and the attempt to carry 
that idea in a thorough manner through national machine 
It ts a recognition also that the function of administering 
dustrial relations in a manufacturing enterprise should 
performed by specialists and that these specialists should | 
operate together to stabilize industrial relations for the whi 
industry. ‘Thus, there is being created very rapidly a ne : 
profession of labor managers. : 

It is conceded that in industrial government the employ 
must have adequate representation and provide an opp 
tunity for competent and constructive leaders to participate: 
it. It recognizes that there are conflicts of interest betwet 
the employer and employes and provides adequate and co 


| 


is machinery for the prompt adjustment of such con- 
» Judicial awards no matter how cleverly devised do not 
diate the conflict of interest, but they can be utilized by 
#imanagers working in proper relations with the leaders 
* employes for the purpose of maintaining peace. 


just by force a difference of opinion and interest. If 
jorderly means for adjusting disputes is devised the neces- 
sor Such a solution, 
Qver, requires a method which will commend itself to 
parties in the industry so that they may feel that their 
@tions are as satisfactory as human intelligence can make 


has always been found in the past where groups of people 
live together and cooperate for a common purpose that 
ai form of government is necessary. Wherever a few indi- 
dls or a class are able to dominate and compel all others 
@nform to their will they have established a government. 
Hdifficulty, however, of this autocratic method is the dis- 
Jaction of those who have no part in the government and 
ely to manifest itself in a demand for more participation 
at democratic form. 

s) many industries today there is great dissatisfaction with 
Gorm of industrial government and a very pressing de- 
@1 for participation of the workers in industry. The Hart 
ner & Marx agreement, now adopted practically by the 
fie industry, recognizes the legitimacy of this demand but 
5 lates that each step which limits the authority of the 
moyer places definite responsibility upon the employe and 
wld not be developed faster than the capacity of the em- 
Hes, through their representatives, to assume such respon- 
# ty successfully. 

s in all government, the three recognized functions must 
rovided for in the proper balance and with proper ma- 
ery. Ihe administrative function exercised by labor 
agers has developed in the clothing industry until they are 
at least fifty labor managers already employed. 

every government there is some orderly process by which 
irules and regulations govern the conduct of the individual 
#) bring it into conformity with the interests of the whole 
ety. This is secured by joint conferences representing 
a parties, resulting in the establishments of agreements or 
us of rules binding both parties for a limited time. 

Whe mistake has often been made in these matters in as- 
Hing that codes or awards will administer themselves. 
thout some device for the interpretation and application to 
H-icular cases of these codes of rules and regulations they 
likely to have a precarious existence. Industrial courts 
@st be organized for continuous arbitration constantly to 
Hrpret and apply and help to enforce the rules and regula- 
Bs adopted. New situations arise which are not contem- 
ted when the original agreements are made and the regu- 
ons must be expanded to meet such situations. 

*(here seem to be two general methods by which the con- 
t of interest between individuals or groups can be ad- 
ed. One is by struggle and competition which decides who 
Whe stronger and accepts his will as law. On this principle 
ustrial relations are adjusted by the law of supply and 
nand and through the process of bargaining. The process 


ti) 
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of bargaining usually decides which party is economically 
stronger and whose will should prevail. oe 

The alternative method of adjusting conflicting interests 
is that of principle. The constitution of the United States is 
a body of principles from which by the process of reasoning 
and logic specific rules applicable to concrete situations may 
be deduced. All citizens are expected and required to con- 
duct themselves in harmony with these principles. This 
system contemplates the substitution of principle for the will 
of the individual or group. We are just beginning to under- 
stand that industrial relations must ultimately be governed by 
principles rather than by economic strength and or by indi- 
vidual will. The policy of relying upon the ordinary eco- 
nomic processes of deciding disputes by a trial of economic 
strength in a strike or lockout is inviting chaos and anarchy, 
as is being plainly demonstrated at the present time. It would 
appear, therefore, that we must look to the alternative method 
of adjusting relationships by principle and in so doing must 
assume the serious responsibility of creating a system of in- 
dustrial relationships based on principle and maintained by 
the exercise of the highest human intelligence. 


To Meet the Changing Problems 
By George L. Bell 


CHAIRMAN, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MEN’S AND BOY’S CLOTHING 
INDUSTRY, NEW YORK 


HILE the War Labor Policies Board initiated a 
Wy movement to organize industries democratically on a 
national basis, nothing was accomplished during the 
brief life of the board from June, 1918, to February, 1919. 
Therefore, the organization of the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry for national and collective dealing between manufac- 
turers and workers is the first achievement in this country 
jooking for standardization of an industry on a national basis 
combined with recognition of the right of workers to partici- 
pation in determining and developing national standards for 
the industry. The old game of playing one market against 
another—a game practiced by both sides in the past—is no 
longer possible, and from now on each manufacturer and each 
side or market will be considered as part of a whole and a 
uniform labor policy developed for the entire industry. 

The formal creation of a national joint council with full 
powers and representing equally the manufacturers and or- 
ganized workers has been completed. It is the plan of those 
interested to make the council a vital and living thing by hav- 
ing a full time secretariat and research bureau constantly at 
work on the problems of industrial relations, unemploy- 
ment, production, elimination of seasonal aspects of the in- 
dustry and other similar questions. With such a research 
bureau constantly functioning, the council should develop 
into a real and creative institution. Without such a bureau, 
there is danger of degeneration into an informal organization 
meeting at infrequent intervals and without sufficient facts, 
authority and information gathered to serve as a basis for dis- 
cussion. 

There is reason to have faith in this undertaking because it 
developed as the result of a local situation in this more or less 
chaotic industry and is not a thing which is forced on either 
or both sides by an outside power or developed by the en- 
thusiasm or pressure of any individuals or force within the 
industry. This national organization is a thing created by 
common consent and that consent was forthcoming because all 
parties recognized the common advantages to be gained by 
such a national joint organization. 
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Perhaps the most significant thing about the development 
of this national joint council as well as the organization of 
some manufacturers in this industry in New York is the fact 
that it is not part and parcel of a long-termed, static agree- 
ment between the manufacturers and the union. All parties 
involved have considered the fundamental thing to be the 
creation of .a living machinery of government to meet the 
changing and progressive problems of the industry. The time 
has not yet come to solve the ever-progressing and changing 
problems by a static, long-termed document. The machinery 


“Manufacturing for Their Governmen 


By John 


a | HE War Department has found a way to reduce 
expenses, increase production and, through the 

growth of a better feeling toward the management, 
to secure the hearty cooperation of employes. Costs 

of production have been greatly reduced, and the men are 


revising their attitude toward limitation of output and the. 


use of scientific method. In a letter to Secretary Baker 


‘representatives of the employes say: 


It is our contention more now than ever before, that before long 
the opportunity will be ripe for us to secure outside talent in the 
form of competent management engineers and production experts to 
advise us as workers what we can do to help improve things, what 
the management can do, and finally what we and the management 
can do jointly. We are not unaware of our own limitations in this 
respect, and, when the time comes, we hope sincerely that you and 
the chief of ordnance will gladly extend to us the opportunity to 


have our technical experis cooperate with the arsenal management . 


and their experts for the purpose of doing everything possible to 
warrant the fullest utilization of the arsenals as centers of production. 

How this happy state of affairs came about is explained in 
a statement given out by the War Department last week, 
accompanied by a memorandum and a letter to the Secretary 
of War from some employes of the Rock Island arsenal. Sec- 
retary Baker states that, with the signing of the armistice, 
the employes felt some doubt as to the security of their jobs, 
inasmuch as they had been working at top speed on war pro- 
duction. The arsenal employes, who are members of labor 
organizations, appointed a committee to take up the matter 
with Secretary Baker, and the result was the creation of an 
“ arsenal orders branch ” in the office of the chief of ordnance, 
“to secure orders from other departments of the govern- 
ment for such things as the government needed and the 
arsenals were equipped to manufacture.” An advisory com- 
mittee of ‘employes was appointed to cooperate with the 
arsenal orders branch. 


The memorandum and letter submitted by the Rock 
Island employes not only set forth the remarkable results 
that have been achieved in efficiency and loyalty but show 
that this is the outgrowth of policies developed during the 
war period as well as after the signing of the armistice. The 
memorandum refers particularly to conditions in the harness 
shop of the Rock Island arsenal, and commends the official 
in charge for his efforts to cooperate with the employes and 
to do everything he could to increase mutual confidence and 
good-will. ‘‘’ The situation eventually so developed,” their 
statement continues, 
that the employes were permitted to select their own foreman, a very 
interesting and worthy enlargement of the principle of democracy 
already mentioned. Consequently, when the committee previously 
referred to, together with the democratically selected foreman of the 


shop, began to function cooperatively with the management of the 
shop, a very remarkable change in the atmosphere manifested itself. 
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of government as created has a splendid chance of success 
the machinery is made up of men actually engaged in th 
dustry with the requisite, direct knowledge of its probl 

The recognition of this opportunity seems to me a dis 
step in advance in the handling of industrial relations 
lems. The industry is, by this development, constitutiona 
so that the best thought of people engaged in it can be 1 
articulate; and no part of the industry will be bound by 
ancient, and perhaps ill-fitting, rigid agreement made to co 
a long period of years. q 


A, Fitch 


The men had confidence in what was going on; they stepped i 
the breach and began to produce. Old grievances, misundersta 
ings, suspicions were all cleared away like a fog before a bre 
and everybody began to breathe freely and act enthusiastically, 


The memorandum goes on to explain that an agreem 
was reached that piece rates should not be cut. The m 
on the other hand, voluntarily decided to give up bonu 
that had previously. been paid them for suggestions whi 
resulted in improved processes of manufacture. At first 
asked to have these bonuses paid into a benefit fund, and fl 
decided to give them up altogether. At the same time th 
made recommendations for reduction of piece work pri 
“when earnings became excessively out of proportion d e 
improved methods of manufacture, always trying to be ¢ 
sistent in one direction as well as another.” { 

In their letter to Secretary Baker the employes’ represent 
tives cite a number of examples where, on account of f 
recognition they have received by the department, the employ 
have been moved to take a greater interest in efficient prod 
tion. As a result the Frankford arsenal was able to make 
estimate, concurred in by employes’ representatives, of $ 
a thousand for dials for registered mail locks required by # 
Post Office Department and for which the department | 
previously paid $45 a thousand. The employes’ commit 
in this case reported to the workers that they had figured 
closely in order that this work might be secured. Whet 
upon the other employes “‘ volunteered to work during lun 
hour if necessary to live up to their committee’s judgment | 
to labor costs.” In another case the Frankford arsenal W 
able to make optics for azimuth instruments for $20.74 
set instead of $55, which had been previously paid to a pi 
vate manufacturer. q 

The new spirit that has been engendered among t 
employes as a result of the appointment of committees ai 
consultation with them on wages and questions of productio 
is enthusiastically described in the letter of the employes. TI 
letter states that 

They realize that their status is now in the process of chan; 
They no longer feel like mere employes, simply bent on holding do} 
a job quite apart from their conception of life, for no other purpa 
than the earning of wages, the only crude means available to the 
for securing the necessaries and perhaps a little of the better thin 
of life. They are beginning to see that they are on their wi 


toward becoming partners in a large enterprise; that is, manufa 
turing useful things for their government. 


What seems to be implied in this rather amazing story 
that the War Department has found a way of getting th 
confidence of its employes, and, having gotten it, their whol 
attitude toward industry is changed. Nothing could indicat 
this more clearly than a statement in the employes’ memé 
randum of the conditions prevailing before the developmet 
of the newer policies. This is important because it describ 


dnly the situation prevailing in government arsenals but 
s)ation that is common in private industry and that, more 
anything else, creates unrest and dissatisfaction with 
jing reduction in output. “Before the war,” the 
¢randum states, 

sjarness shop of Rock Island arsenal was in a very deplorable 
a ion from the point of view of production and efficient operation. 


idition of antagonism and distrust between the management 
ihe employes had grown up because of many familiar reasons, 


ousness, resourcefulness and ability would not be used against 
“for the purpose of reducing the increase in wages which they 
bi As a result of this the men found that their only 
thus the 


HE extension of the Home Service to civilian fam- 
ilies as distinguished from the families of soldiers 
and sailors has a meaning much deeper than that of 

q an increase in volume of work or amount of re- 
fisibility. It is the undertaking of another sort of work 

Ha different kind of responsibility. The step marks the 

7 of Home Service into the field of social reform. 

must be explained that hitherto Home Service kas not in 

@ ar sense occupied that field. The work done for the fam- 

® of fighting men was conservative, was directed primarily 

yard preventing the state of the family from deteriorating 

i g the absence of the men and only secondarily toward 

Woving matters. It was a war measure. ‘True, it used an 

M@tation of a peace-time pursuit by way of method, namely, 

‘#-work; it trained many people in the use of that method; 

rganization, geographically complete, was rapidly built up; 

hat this geographically complete organiaztion with its 
ands of workers with varying degrees of training, and its 
een-month old tradition of case-work, should on the basis 

: iny significant part of its resources embark upon a career, 

) jprimarily of preserving the state of the family, but of ele- 

ag it, is quite another matter. And the program is to be 

Htively permanent as well as inclusive. 

‘he adoption of the case-work method in the care of the 

Hilies of soldiers and sailors has been widely considered a 

Vificant tribute to the inevitable. But what of the fact that 

i new extension of Home Service is, for the time being 

deast, entirely on the same basis? Aside from the practical 

mstance that case-work is, if anything, just what Home 
vice workers have been taught to do, the situation sug- 
ws a discussion of the merits of case-work. In relation to 
®.ovement so new and experimental nothing should be as- 

\ ‘ed to be inevitable. 

aN new appraisal of the case-work method is clearly justified. 

iat can case-work do best? What can it do fairly weil? 

at can something else do better? 

4ase-work is at its best when it satisfies three conditions: 

2n it is most purely educational ; when it aims at making a 

ital or moral adjustment indicated because of the abnor- 

lity of the individual or family; and when no less intensive 

‘cational method would be reasonably effective. Naturally 
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into methods for limiting production. Their experience had taught 
them that when their inventive ability was used constructively it 
worked against them because it reduced either their earnings or 
resulted sooner or later in discharges or lay-offs of their members. 
The normal progress in the purpose for which the shop existed was 
consistently retarded or limited. 


How far this situation, with its effect upon the attitude 
of the workers, has been changed, is indicated by the excerpt 
from the employes’ letter above, stating that they would like 
to have the benefit of expert advice so that production could — 
be increased as much as possible. And the men put their 
fingers on the vital point in the whole situation when they 
conclude that “the time will be ripe for this [that is, the 
bringing in of these experts and the development of scien- 
tific planning] as soon as the basic spirit of cooperation and 
mutual confidence all through the arsenal organizations has 
been created.” 


By Homer W. Borst 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR CIVILIAN RELIEF, GULF DIVISION, AMERICAN RED CROSS 


not all of these conditions are likely to be fulfilled at all 
times; they are liable to be departed from slightly or rad- 
ically as the case may be. When they are fulfilled, case- 
work is performing a unique function. ‘The further they are 
departed from, the more suspicion is justified that case-work 
is substituted for something with more to commend it. The 
use of coercion, as opposed to persuasion and conviction; the 
fitting of a normal family into abnormal social conditions, as 
opposed to fitting an abnormal family into normal conditions; 
the use of the slow and expensive method of case-work when 
a more general educational movement is needed and prom- 
ises to be effective; these, admitting their possibility, are: 
complicating. It is to be hoped that Home Service will 
escape them in a considerable degree, if to do so entirely is 
impossible. 

How has Home Service fared in respect to these standards 
during the war? In the first place, it was called upon to do. 
a great deal of genuine teaching, superficial when it simply 
gave out information, but quite of another sort when it in- 
structed families how to adjust themselves to the changed 
war-time conditions. In the second place, although the families ‘ 
themselves and the conditions into which they were to be 
fitted were abnormal, the very abnormality of the family, in 
respect at least to the loss of its head or a breadwinner, implied 
a certain heroic superiority that justified special consideration. 
On the other hand, the abnormality of the times was recog- 


nized universally, and unhesitatingly burdened with its re- 


sponsibilities. Allowances from the government, although to 
a degree conditioned upon need, might well have been inter- 
preted as the wages of the men in service, paid according to 
a new principle of distribution, so honorable were they con- 
sidered. Even grants from Home Service funds assumed a 
certain legitimacy not usually accorded to money voluntarily 
contributed and paid out on the basis of need. The training 
of women to maintain their families on slender incomes did 
not, as it has in relation to the families of underpaid work- 
men, suggest revolution; a revolution already in progress was 
accepted as back of all this. Altogether, from these and in- 
numerable other standpoints, the normal values to which case- 
work was obliged to adjust itself during the war were un- 
usually simple. This is true in spite of the presence of those 
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more sordid facts that came to light and which may be said 
to have been in part, at least, caused by the war. 

One of the results was that the reason which ordinarily 
is a good one for reducing case-work to a sensible minimum— 
namely, that it is often embarrassing to those it sets out to 
help, was considerably less important. In addition, certain 
general educational movements addressed to all the people 
sprang up which, if they were not actually the best that could 
have been devised to lessen the need for case-work instruction, 
at least served that purpose fairly well. The Food Adminis- 
tration, for example, taught the people domestic economy; the 
Liberty loans taught the people thrift; War Camp Commu- 
nity Service taught the people how to be hospitable and to 
remark the fact that they did really inhabit a community. 

Altogether Home Service case-work has, in broad outline, 
well realized itself. It has been largely an educational move- 
ment; it has addressed itself to mental and moral, as well as 
physical facts; it has helped make very delicate adjustments. 
It has not been a palliative measure, in intention at least; 
neglecting the actual halting of the war as out of its province, 
Home Service case-work has aimed fairly well at the heart 
of its problem. Nor can it be said to have overdone things 
or usurped too large a field. 

All of these considerations are in addition to certain in- 
teresting facts of psychology, such as the remarkable neatness 
with which the orderly method of inquiry got itself introduced 
along with the intricacies of military address and the com- 
plications of allotments and allowances. They also neglect 
any significant discussion of that war spirit which caught up 
the entire movement and carried it on as essential to the de- 
fense of the nation. These matters are, of course, important. 
On the basis of them it may be contended that it is not enough 
to say what, theoretically, is the service which case-work is 
best fitted to perform, because the question of just how we are 
to interest people in its performance is equally important. 
Naturally Home Service is going to lose some of its volun- 
teers, and unless the utility of the new work can be more 
quickly and more generally proved than the history of social 
work affords grounds for expectation, finances are going to be 
more difficult than they have been. Perhaps it will be well to 
digress for a moment and think of the appeal which the new 
work is likely to make to those who will be called upon to 
perform it. 

Undeniably there is an anticipation that the task of the 
case-worker is going to be more than ordinarily pleasant under 
the auspices of Home Service. If this is because Home Serv- 
ice has been thought of as different from charity it is impor- 
tant to consider whether this young tradition cannot be culti- 
vated further. The distinction arose partly from the fact 
that the war was held strictly to account in the public mind 
for the family troubles which grew out of it, and partly from 
the fact that the families of men in service were considered 
as, in a sense, superior to reproach for minor failings. Per- 
haps the latter thought was romantic and unique in relation 
to the war, but the first is capable of being supplied with a 
counterpart in times of peace. This lies in the realization of 
social responsibilities as distinguished from individual ones. 
The character of Home Service can be kept through emphasis 
upon the principle that to a degree the failure of any one of 
us is the responsibility of all of us. This will be a continuation 
of the Home Service spirit. It will also permit the utiliza- 
tion and development of a conviction which has been growing 
up in the minds of the army of Home Service workers con- 
cerning the real nature of social solidarity. 

In fact, supplementing the loyalty to Home Service cul- 
tivated in the hearts of several thousand workers during the 
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past two years, the growing conviction that this moy 
could be used for peace-time improvement is most impor 
There is a healthy desire to keep Home Service alive, bot! 
itself and for what it can do. It is at once something 1 
identified with and to use. It has the appeal to the ima 
tion and the effective force of mass movement. 

Deeper still lies the consideration that whatever is 
from now on will be recognized as having a more ger 
relationship to social progress than what was accompl 
during the war. Few can help feeling that a certain art 
ity characterized war-time social service. Not only wer 
motives to which it appealed peculiarly strained, but in 
face of war’s destruction, its results were vitiated with fu 
Admit that the prevention of war is the greatest social { 
immediately before us, and social work comes into its own, 1 
as a means of reducing the wreckage of the war, not 
means of permitting a nation to wage war more effectt 
but as an element in the orderly achievement of a worthy) v 
ilization, capable, among other things, of avoiding war. - 
course, the social worker is assured by many that in the face 
the injustices of peace his process is also futile. This hell 
not believe. His reason, and his experience, have taught fi 
that not only are his aims worthy, but his method useful. 

Case-work can justify that confidence in respect to™ 
future program of Home Service if it can be made edu 
tional, properly related to political and economic reform, 2 
supplemented by more general educational movements at ab 
the point where these movements are relatively more effect 
in proportion to the energy and time expended. ‘Theref fc 
it is going to be necessary to teach Home Service work 
over again in some respects. ‘There are so many things fl 
war Home Service had to teach the families of fighting m 
and so many obvious, concrete services that it might perfoi 
that attention was distracted from relief. The result was f 
while it is doubtful whether Home Service workers have, 
the whole, learned to make the best use of relief, they hi 
been deterred in pretty definite ways from altogether abus! 
it. It is now going to be important to teach Home Sery 
workers to see the educational opportunities in peace-fi 
Home Service and to master and subordinate to a large p 
pose the act of relief giving. What has called the attent 
of Home Service workers most sharply to the desirabi 
of serving civilian families is that relief to them has been th 
far practically prohibited. It is not to be doubted that 
training is possible. The foundation has been laid in t 
experience of the war, and if it is more dificult, there is mt 
time to accomplish it. The importance of the time elemei 
lies not only in the training of individuals, but in the tre 
ing of committees, and of whole communities, largely 
the basis of a progressive experience. The important th 
seems to be to get the experience started under wise 4 
intimate leadership. q 

If we accept the obligation upon Home Service to coorditt 
its work with the whole field of social reform, there may 
some comfort in remembering that its future activity promi 
to be largely rural. Urban case-work has been compelled 
meet the conditions of modern industry, with a success ¢0 
cerning which opinions differ. It may be that the facts unde 
lying the poverty of the farm and the village will pro 
scarcely less complicating. Case-workers cannot be conte 
with that activity; upon them is laid the responsibility 4 
knowledge. More than any other group in the communi 
they are likely both to know the specific facts of the och 
problem and to be committed to a constructive attitude towal 
them. They are in duty bound to assist in the broadest solt 

[Continued on page 860] 


CONSTITUTION DAY 


TECAUSE it believes that “ general ignorance of the con- 
i stitution of the United States and of its just provisions 
Fis one of the great weaknesses of our electorate, the 
bnal Industrial Conference Board is urging that Sep- 
Her 17 be observed as “ Constitution Day.” It asks em- 
firs to distribute among their employes on that day a leaflet 
fig forth the manner in which the constitution was adopted 
fanalyzing its chief characteristics. Newspapers are re- 
‘ed to reprint the leaflet, and the board believes further 
Fits distribution in the schools would help “ to promote a 
Hr understanding of the fundamental instrument on which 
Sxovernment is predicated.” ee 

f was on September 17, 1787, that the constitutional con- 
Son completed its work and adjourned. Discussion of the 
sjament continued for more than a year. This afforded an 
Wirtunity, says the board’s leaflet, for free expression of 
‘ion from every citizen and every social group in the coun- 
‘It quotes the following incident from John Fiske, the 
ian, as typical: 

the weeks went by and the issue seemed dubious, the working- 
. . held a meeting at the Green Dragon Tavern, 
“assed resolutions in favor of the Constitution. When 
dias had read the paper, he asked Paul Revere, “ How many 
“nics were at the Green Dragon when these resolutions were 
Yd?” “More, sir, than the Green Dragon could hold.” “ And 
iz were the rest, Mr. Revere?” “In the streets, sir.” “And 
dimany were in the streets?” “More, sir, than there are stars 
Ye sky.” 

‘pies of the leaflet can be obtained from the National In- 
‘rial Conference Board, 15 Beacon street, Boston. 

t 


OME LABOR NEWS OF THE WEEK 
YPECULATION concerning the significance and possible 


Hbutcome of the conference representing labor, employers 
nd the public, called by President Wilson to meet in 
hington, October 6, was one of the chief developments 
Sie labor news of the week. In his invitation to the organ- 
Hons that are to name the representatives sitting at the 

rence, the President used the broadest kind of language 
Herning the purpose of the meeting. He said that it was 
jeach, if possible, “some common ground of agreement 
8} action with regard to the future conduct of industry ” 
i} also “for the purpose of consulting together on the 
t and vital questions affecting our industrial life and their 
Lietit effect upon all our people, to discuss such methods 
jave already been tried out of bringing capital and labor 
| close cooperation, and to canvass évery relevant feature 
ae present industrial situation for the purpose of enabling 
o work out if possible in a genuine spirit of cooperation 
racticable method of association based upon a real com- 
pity of interest which will redound to the welfare of all 
people.” Everything from a continuation of the present 


| 


i 
} 
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state of unrest, enmity and practical warfare to shop commit- 
tees and any amount of labor participation in industry short of 
socialism seems to come within the scope of the President’s 
language. Indeed, in one call he is said to have used the 
words “ putting the whole question of wages upon another 
footing” as describing a phase of the discussion to be held; 
those words are likely to be studied by every big industrial 
concern and labor union in the United States. The Presi- 
dent, it is reported, will himself preside, and he will name 
the fifteen persons who are to represent the public. The fif- 
teen who are to represent labor will be named by Samuel 
Gompers, and the fifteen who are to represent employers will 
be named as follows: five by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, five by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, two by the Investment Bankers’ Association, and one 
each by the American Society of Equity (said to represent 
radical opinion among farmers), the National Farmers’ 
Union and the National Grange. A Canadian conference of 
somewhat similar purpose is to be held in Ottawa the week 
of September 15. 

What is described as an escape from “an awkward situa- 
tion” was the decision last week of the Triple Alliance of 
British railway employes, transport workers and miners to 
postpone a vote on the question of “‘ direct action,” or the 
use of the strike as a means of enfercing political demands. 
The use of this weapon to compel the government to abolish 
conscription, withdraw troops from Russia and liberate con- 
scientious objectors has been much agitated. The question 
will doubtless come up at the important meeting this week of 
the Glasgow Congress of Trades’ Unions, and it is predicted 
in some quarters that the decision of the alliance to postpone 
a vote until after the meeting of that congress will prove to 
be the death knell of the proposal there. The miners were 
in favor of the vote, but it is understood that they were out- 
numbered by opponents among the other two groups. An- 
other question to come before the Glasgow congress will be 
the nationalization of industries. 

Another development of the week was the request tele- 
graphed to President Wilson by Samuel Gompers, asking for 
a conference between unions of the steel industry and officials 
of the United States Steel Corporation, in order to avert a 
general strike. ‘The presidents of the twenty-four steel unions 
were scheduled to meet in Washington on Tuesday and Mr. 
Gompers asked that the conference be held before that date. 
The inference in Washington, according to a special dispatch 
to the New York Times, was that if the conference was not 
arranged, the strike of steel workers would be called. 

What is styled the first world congress of workingwomen 
will meet in Washington the week preceding the International 
Labor Conference called by President Wilson to meet October 
29. The call is signed by Mary Anderson, recently appointed 
director of the woman’s bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, and by Mrs. Raymond Robins, president of 
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the National Women’s Trade Union League. Cablegrams 
shave been sent,to labor bodies in over thirty countries inviting 
them to send delegates. Each country is to be entitled to ten 
delegates and ten votes. 


THE H. C. OF L. ANALYZED 
Pec: chief reasons for the present high cost of living are 


enumerated by the Reconstruction Research Division of 

the Council of National Defense, which through the 
director of the council, Grosvenor B. Clarkson, has just sub- 
mitted a brief Analysis of the High Cost of Living Problem 
to the chairman of the council, Newton D. Baker. ‘The 
report, which is dated August 9, purports to present only a 
“yanoramic view’ of the situation. It has been transmitted 
to members of Congress by Mr. Baker in the hope that it 
will aid them in solving “ the problem with which Congress 
is now faced.” 

The four causes are curtailment in the production of nearly 
all commodities except raw food products, hoarding of storage 
food products, profiteering, conscious and unconscious, and 
inflation of circulating credit. The findings of the division 
indicate that the situation may be most advantageously met 
by: (1) stimulated production; (2) some readjustment ot 
‘incomes to the basis of higher price levels; (3) the repression 
«of hoarding and profiteering; (4) improvement and stand- 
sardization of methods and facilities for distributing and mar- 
‘keting goods; and (5) the perfecting of means of keeping 
the nation frequently, promptly and adequately informed re- 
garding probable national requirements and of current pro- 
duction and stocks of the more important commodities. 

Both during the war and since the signing of the armistice, 
the report finds, America’s food production has been ade- 
quate. For the current year even, we have an usually large 
supply of food staples. This is not true with respect to cloth- 
ing, housing, transportation facilities and manufacturers’ and 
builders’ raw materials in general. Why is it, then, that the 
prices of food are relatively higher than the prices of. these 
other commodities today? The explanation is not to be found, 
says the report, in the falling off of back-yard or “ victory” 
gardening, which, though of important dimensions, is quite 
insufficient to account for the increasing cost of foodstuffs. 
Neither is it due to the increase in the quantity of certain 

foods held in storage, principally meat, storage poultry, 
cheese, butter and eggs. ‘The partial explanation suggested 
by the report is that there has probably been ‘‘ a concentration 
of purchasing power upon food,” that the ‘“‘ main trend of 
purchase seems to bear toward demand for the necessities of 
life now in a finished state or nearly so, with a relatively 
weaker tendency toward demand of capital goods,” and that 
this has enabled the producers and purveyors of food “ to 
demand abnormally high prices regardless of the relative 
plentifulness of their goods.” To quote further: 

The conditions just described are highly favorable to both specula- 
tive profiteering and wasteful distribution, through the intervention 
of supernumerary middlemen and caterers. In fact, the statistics 
published by the New York Industrial Relations Commission seem 
to indicate an unusually large increase of persons engaging in certain 
kinds of salesmanship after the armistice. It should, however, be 
remembered that even though it may smack of profiteering to produce 
a very large crop and sell it at abnormally high prices, this is a kind 
of profiteering which deserves unstinted praise as compared with that 
other species of profiteering which deliberately reduces output in 
the expectation that the extortionate prices which the reduced product 
will command may more than make up to the producer or speculator 


for the portion of production withheld or the percentage of hoarded 
goods condemned to spoil and be lost to the nation. 


The report gives some figures to show curtailment in pro- 
duction (during the war for civilian use, but especially since 
the armistice for all uses) in clothing, shoes, housing facilities, 
coal, railroad construction, and iron and steel. ‘‘ Due to busi- 
mess uncertainty and hesitation and tendencies to disagreement 
between productive groups, retailers, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, labor, etc., there ensued after the armistice,” it says, 
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‘a disuse of a large proportion of America’s productive ¢ 
ity. Unless this slump in production is atoned for by 
sistent future activity, and unless production is const 
maintained on an adequate scale, reduced standards of | 
will become inescapable, regardless of prices, whether 
rise or fall.” This slump caused a national loss of many} 
lions of dollars worth of wealth, says the report. 4 

The division looks back with satisfaction to the agenge 
that were created during the war to avoid such uncerta 1 
and to bring about industrial coordination. Warious war 
trol boards made readily available information concert 
requirements, rates of production, stocks on hand, prices, @ 
but these boards were for the most part scrapped with 
signing of the armistice. American industry was left to 
for itself—and that right at the opening of a period of r 
justment and necessary uncertainty. We were suddi 
thrust back to the anarchic condition in which the local retage 
bought without any idea of what his need would be or his 
petitor was doing, the wholesaler ordered from the ma 
facturer in like ignorance, and the manufacturer waited 
orders before he produced. a 

We must again have trustworthy information of this sos 
readily available, if we are to keep prices down by attaini 
our highest economic welfare, says the report. It does’ 
advocate boards of -industrial control to function in time 
peace. What it does suggest is contained in the follo 
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One can not, however, proceed far with the problem of high pri 
and price fluctuations without realizing the embarrassment wh 
arises for the want of any collection of full, frequent, and prot 
price information for all commodities of importance combined ¥ 
the current analytic study of the causes and consequences of th 
price fluctuations. Full information with regard to production 
stocks on hand is no less necessary for the attainment of true ins 
into an economic problem than is information regarding prices. — 
information indicated is not different in kind from such as is alre 
gathered by the bureaus of the Census, Crop Estimates and Mark 
Labor Statistics, the Federal Trade Commission, etc. But to mu 
the needs of peace times as well as the needs of a period of | 
adjustment, the information requires to be made more comprehense 
and to be effectively brought to focus than has heretofore been pm 
vided for. 


If current statistics were available showing producti 
stocks on hand and in transit for all important articles} 
consumption, this information would serve as an invaluae 
guide to both producers and distributors, as well as to. 
consuming public, says the report. Such information wo 
indicate, it says, from week to week or month to mon 
sufficiency or insufficiency of current production and availae 
stocks to meet future requirements. , 
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DEFINING VAGRANCY i 


OME of the radical labor elements in the country | 
G sreatl aroused over a law that took effect in Kane 

last April and under which since then, it is clai 
indirect attacks have been made upon the activities of la 
The law is officially designated as “ defining vagrancy 4 
providing punishment for loitering and refusal of work” bt 
actually, declares the Workers’ Defense Union, a dele 
body representing radical and labor groups in New York 
and elsewhere, it prohibits strikes for better wages and in 
feres with the organization of workers into unions of thi 
own choice. Section 1 of the law reads: 


Any person engaged in any unlawful calling whatever, or W 
shall be found loitering without visible means of support in @ 
community, or who being without visible means of support s 
refuse to work when work at fair wages is to be procured in| 
community, or who shall threaten violence or personal injury 
fellow-workmen or to employers of labor shall be deemed a vag 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not less 
one hundred nor more than five hundred dollars and shall be 
prisoned in the county jail for a period not less than thirty days @ 


not more than six months. 

This is aimed, says the union, at the migratory workers, 
whom there are thousands in that section of the country. ‘ 
quote its statement in part: 


\; left to the capitalist courts to determine what constitutes a 
age, and what is considered an unlawful calling. Under these 
ions any striker may be thrown into jail for demanding a big- 
mare of what he produces, and a member of an organization 
eful to the courts may be incarcerated for participating in an 
iful calling. Already hundreds have been incarcerated under 
sigrancy act. It is the contention of the state that membership 


loyment in the I. W. W. is equivalent to an unlawful calling. 


.this connection the following from a special despatch to 
Mew York World from Kansas City, Mo., is interesting: 
‘least one hundred I..W. W. now are in jails in various 
/ of the wheat belt of Kansas, and more will be put there 
yn as they come out of the jungle, according to reports 
jnitéd States officials in Kansas City, Kan., today.” 

je efforts of attorneys for the I. W. W. secured the re- 
lof many men so arrested. A number have been held for 
however. Fred H. Moore, one of the I. W. W. attor- 
i writes: “I have little or no question in my mind that 
#: statute ever comes before a court in proper form con- 
ig its validity, it will not be sustained. We would have 
4 the question long before this by habeas corpus, were it 
or the fact that the Kansas supreme court has held that 
jalidity of a statute cannot be contested in that way, but 
the only medium of review is an appeal.” Such an ap- 
as not yet been decided. In its statement above alluded 
Vie Workers’ Defense Union expresses the fear that if Kan- 
§icceeds in “ curbing the demands of the awakening migra- 
workers” by this measure, neighboring states will follow 


JOR THOSE INJURED IN INDUSTRY 


fi HE amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation, In- 
i, surance and Safety act adopted by the last California 
) legislature make certain important changes. The wait- 
Hperiod is reduced from ten to seven days, making an in- 
fi man entitled‘ to compensation on the eighth day. When 
mploye under sixteen years of age is injured, it shall be 
resumption that the injury was not caused by serious or 
il misconduct. Nor can such conduct be charged against 
‘ed employes by an employer who has failed to comply 
# any provision of the industrial safety law or any safety 
of the industrial accident commission. An injunction 


Hnission is authorized to tag dangerous machinery, and the 
ff such machinery is prohibited until the tag is removed by 
i ecredited representative of the commission. The most 
#»rtant innovation in the amendments is that which creates 
i tirely new liability on the part of employers or their in- 
{nce carriers in case of the death of an employe without 
ot dents. 
pif $350 and the Industrial Accident Commission is author- 
‘to draw upon the fund for the reeducation and rehabilita- 


of persons injured in industry. 
{ 
i 


(frO THE DEAD; FOR THE LIVING 


MHE movement to erect community houses as victory 
#/ memorials began to assume nation-wide proportions 
/ almost before the signing of the armistice. The first 
Hrestion of the fitness of such memorials came from the 
erican City Bureau, and its importance was early accen- 
Jed by the activities of the makers of conventional shafts and 
Yres. A temporary committee, composed of representatives 
#o such artistic, civic, and sociological groups as War 
ap Community Service, the American City Bureau, the 
l) Alliance of America, the National Institute of Social 
nce, and the Municipal Art Society, was formed to see 
Mit action could be taken to prevent the erection of hastily 
ceived and crudely executed monuments. The National 
Ynmittee on Memorial Buildings resulted, made up of one 
dred representative citizens from all parts of the country. 
imembers were chosen with an eye to their special fitness to 
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In this case the employer must pay a death bene- | 
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deal expertly with such technical and artistic problems as were 
bound to arise in and be peculiar to their various localities. 
Recently the committee has been amalgamated with War 
Camp Community Service, but that does not mean that it will 
finance or erect memorials anywhere. It will continue as an 
advisory and service department, keeping its original personnel, 
with the distinct additional advantage of a strong national 
machinery, with many highly-developed service bureaus, with 
a large personnel of community experts, and with a local or- 
ganization in hundreds of towns and cities all over the coun- 
try. 

The bureau is emphatic in the belief that no town is too 
small to be able to use a suitable memorial building—or too 
large. In some places where there is no need for a com- 
munity house—with its large auditorium and its smaller as- 
sembly halls, with its provision for dancing and music and 
movies, for swimming, bowling and games, for banquets, par- 
ties, public forums and lectures—hospitals, libraries, municipal 
auditorium buildings, memorial temples and even schools may 
be erected. Through the latest available statistics, which show 
244 buildings assured and 450 others proposed, all of these © 
kinds are represented, although perhaps 70 per cent of the 
whole are community houses. Catasauqua, Pa., with 8,000 
people, has launched a $125,000 community house campaign. 
Under the “ penny a day” system, every man, woman, and 
child is expected to pledge from one cent to twenty-five cents 
a'day for a period of years. The building will contain audi- 
torium, recreation rooms, a gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Its memorial hall is to hold a bronze tablet upon which ap- 
pear the names of the service men, 182 of them. Birming- 
ham has undertaken a million dollar civic auditorium. Denver 
will spend $500,000 on a combined community house and art 
building. Lowell will erect a million dollar public building. 
In New York state alone more than thirty buildings are under 
way. The most modest community house undertaking, 
financially, is the building at Haines Falls, N. Y., costing only 
$6,000, and refuting any idea that usefulness and fitness must 
necessarily be influenced by the expense involved. At the 
other end of the scale is the beautiful Washington memorial 
building, being erected as a center for great national and in- 
ternational conferences. and as a national memorial. 

Booklets dealing with such matters as the planning, man- 
aging, and financing of memorial community houses, the al- 
ready existing community houses, the memorial features of the 
building, the architectural problems, the school and the me- 
morial community house, can now be obtained from the bureau, 
and such additional advice and information as is available 
will be furnished upon specific request. 


BALANCING HIS LEDGER 


HE first biennial report of the Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare fills all the space in the last number of 

its Institutional Quarterly. It introduces to the read- 

ing public the department’s first director, Charles H. Thorne. 
Hitherto he has said little and written less during the two 
years in which he has done much in preparing to do a great 
deal more. Only ten of the three hundred pages of reports 
are used by him to state his findings, conclusions and recom- 
mendations. His statement of facts and policies is of special 
interest as that of a business man who has found out for him- 
self what was entirely new to him and has recommended what 
seems to him to be as obvious as it is imperative. . . . bases 
his recommendations upon his conclusion that “ until the state 
begins to insure itself against the future by premiums paid for 
preventive treatment, it will never have facilities for the care 
of the incompetent equal to the demand.” ‘To back it up he 
cites the fact that the state school at Lincoln, built to care 
for 1,600 inmates though having 2,265 at present, provides 
for only 20 per cent of the 12,500 feebleminded persons in 
the state needing custodial treatment. He therefore urges the 
establishment of another institution to meet what he considers 
a desperate situation.” Meanwhile the space not yet occupied 
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by the epileptics in the colony recently built for them at 
Dixon will be apportioned to the separate care of the feeble- 
minded. A separate institution for delinquent morons 1s 
urgently demanded for public protection and for the admin- 
istrative peace and efficiency of other institutions. 

Convinced, however, that society with its present methods 
will never be able to cope with the increasing exactions of the 
situation, Mr. Thorne insists upon the primary importance 
of preventive measures in the improvement of bad housing and 
local environments. This leads him to suggest the organiza- 
tion of a social service division, with an adequate staff of 
trained social workers, for the after-care of dependent and 
delinquent children, paroled and discharged prisoners, and 
convalescent patients who have left state hospitals. In fol- 
lowing them up or providing in advance for their after-care, 
the community would secure the additional value of the ser- 
vice thus to be rendered to the families of the state’s wards. 
Probation and parole are highly commended, in spite of the 
continuous attack of prosecutors and police upon these modern 
methods. So far from increasing crime, it is insisted that the 
decrease of prisoners in the penitentiaries and the reforma- 
tories is due to the success of this way of dealing with them. 
But again efficiency is hindered by the inadequate number and 
training of aides. ; 

For educational and research purposes Mr. Thorne pro- 
poses to group and equip with the best hospital provisions at 

~ Chicago the eye and ear infirmary, a surgical institute for 
children, a psychopathic hospital and a general hospital, with 
whose work universities, schools of nursing, medical schools 
and practicing physicians would be affliated. Such a group- 
ing emphasizes the felt need of adding social service technique 
to the training thus made possible. In this connection it is 
encouraging to note Mr. Thorne’s estimate of the capacity 
and character of his department employes: ‘‘ High and low, 
they are in every particular equal to those found in the best 
organized corporations and have shown a spirit of patriotism 
and a willingness to cooperate which has been exceedingly 
gratifying.” However many exceptions there have been and 
may be to this high rating, the fact that it is given by a 
former manager of one of the largest mail-order houses in 
the country, who in his official position has withstood spoils’ 
patronage, is significant. 

. The report of the superintendent of prisons, John L. Whit- 
man, is of special interest indicating as it does the contemplated 
readjustment of the penal system of the state made possible by 
the recent legislation providing for new farms and buildings 
and the transfer of inmates from one institution to another. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN BERLIN 
Sp HERE was opened, on July 1, in the German capital a 


new Institute for Sexual Science, a private foundation, in 

the former town-house of Prince Hatzfeldt. The in- 
stitute, the only one of its kind, is for the study and teaching 
of every aspect of sex. It starts out with four departments, 
each under the direction of a specialist: for sexual biology— 
including research into the still mysterious character and func- 
tion of the inner secretions and into all mental and physical 
sexual characteristics as well as further inquiries into problems 
of heredity; a department for sexual ethnology, to study the 


sexual customs and traditions of different times and peoples 


as expressed in art and other manifestations of folk culture; a 
department of sexual sociology on more familiar lines; and a 
department of sexual pathology. The last named is related 
to four practical sections of the institute, a clinic for medical 
consultation in relation to marriage and vocation, a clinic for 
psychopathic and neuropathic consultations; a clinic for 
veneral diseases; and one for specific sexual mental disorders. 
There are psycho-, organo-, electro- and Roentgen-therapeutic 
laboratories and a unique chemical microscopic laboratory for 
the study of secretions and blood tests. In addition to the 
research staff, physicians, jurists and sociologists have been ap- 
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pointed on a teaching faculty. The formation of archiy 
library and a museum, and the publication of monograph 
part of the plan. The director of the institute is Dr. 
Hirschfeld, assisted by Dr. Arthur Kronfeld, neurologist, ; 
Dr. Friedrich Wertheim, dermatologist. 4 


" 


INTERPRETING THE STRANGER | 
g aee College of the City of New York is offe 


} 
4 

1919-20 two courses for those who work eith 

teachers or social service workers among the forej 
born—one on the social and cultural backgrounds of 
peoples of Greater New York, in which lectures will be gi 
by the supervisor, Louis S. Friedland, and by scholars, ¢ 
tors and writers who will speak for the various nationalit 
the other in field work, with occasional class meetings, 
tures on special topics, reports and discussions, occasiona 
meetings, preparaton of maps and charts. Among the lec 
ers in this course will be Mary K. Simkhovitch, Allen 
Burns, Lillian D. Wald, Hazel MacKaye, and Alexander 
Zelenko. The course in field work will be required of all 
didates for the college certificate in social service, to whi 
the work leads. Further courses will be offered in 1920-2 


CHURCHES ON INTERVENTION ~ 


N a meeting late in August, called especially to consi 
the Mexican situation, the Chicago federation of protes' 
churches—embracing about six hundred congregations 

vigorously opposed armed intervention on the part of 
United States. After thorough discussion there was but 4 
vote in opposition to the resolutions. The reasons givem 
the church people for their action were: . 


1. That questionable propaganda for war with Mexico is be 
carried on “through the press and otherwise” by interests hay 
investments in Mexico who seek still further to control the rich 
and mineral resources of that country. While the men who beli 
it should be our government’s chief concern to protect business: 
doubtedly have a right to put their case before Congress, as | 
president of the federation, Dr. Herbert L. Willett of the Univers 
of Chicago, stated, yet the character of some of their representati 
is questionable. The case of William Gates, who testified 
the House committee investigating the Mexican situation, was ¢i 
Intercepted letters (published in the New York Evening | 
August 5) showed him to be “in friendly touch not only with Vill 
but also with other rebels, though posing as nonpartisan in his te 
mony and in articles published in two well-known magazines. — 

2. That the campaign of friendly and peaceful intervention, w 
had been carried on for years through educational and rel 
agencies, would be most seriously endangered if not totally destro 
in the event of an armed conflict between the two countries. __ 

3. That the confidence of all Latin America in the non-imperi 
istic attitude of the United States toward them would be gré 
shaken by the entrance of our military forces into Mexico. 

4. That while banditry exists in certain parts of Mexico, and t 
therefore we should make adequate provision for policing the bor 
and for punishing bandits, yet the testimony of prominent disinté 
ested men, conversant with conditions in Mexico, showed that pi 
ress was being made in the suppression of banditry and in the est 
lishment of a stable government. In view of the fact that 1 
people were killed in Chicago’s recent riots than had been killed 
the border in years, our southern neighbor’s government can hafi 
be condemned because “it fails to afford protection to every 
in every place.” : 


At no time during the discussion did any of the church 
eration delegates show a disposition to question the right 
Americans to the protection of their property in Mexico. 
resolutions approved “all proper efforts to protect the pre 
erty and lives of American citizens in Mexico.” It was state 
however, that our countrymen and other foreigners had secut 
valuable Mexican property rights for a “song,” “a few. 
the Mexicans getting the ‘song,’ the others getting peona 
The church representatives suspected that the present Mexié 
government’s desire to discontinue this practice had somethi 
to do with the cry for intervention. To them friendliness, edi 
cation and liberation from oppressive conditions, seemed a be 
ter solution to the problem than a war that might increase © 
pression, and would put an end to our friendship. 


GANIZED women and organized labor 
jin the state of New York have officially 
ed hands in a legislative campaign to 
g about the adoption of laws for compul- 
health insurance, minimum wage and the 
jt-hour workday for women and children 
ne next session of the legislature. At a 
‘ely attended and enthusiastic state-wide 
ing of the Women’s Joint Legislative 
erence, which represents more than a 
on newly-enfranchised voters, and the 
2 Federation of Labor at Syracuse, 
just 27, resolutions were unanimously 
ted pledging both organizations to work 
‘she defeat of Speaker Thaddeus C. Sweet 
}Jswego, individually, and against can- 
(tes for the legislature, collectively, who 
ot pledge themselves to vote for all 


i 


if 


/ 


measures, known as the “welfare 
i;ram.” 
doption of the resolutions followed 


Hches by Gov. Alfred E. Smith, Mrs. 
Jette G. Lewis, Senator Frederick M. 
Hjenport and Industrial Commissioner 
es M. Lynch, warmly defending the 
, condemning the action of the speaker 
‘the Republican caucus in killing these 
sisures last Spring in the assembly after 
, had passed the senate by large major- 
and urging united political action in 
jelections regardless of party lines to in- 
1) final victory at the next session. 

‘irs. Lewis, of New York, chairman of 
ljindustrial committee of the National 
@-d of the Y. W. C. A., who was selected 
i ne women’s organization as their spokes- 
4, laid stress on the educational value of 
Sicampaign for social welfare legislation 
) referred to the health insurance bill as 
jjeasure which affords women the oppor- 
iy to exercise their political rights in 
O1f of needed legislation affecting men as 
4 as women and children. 

Hovernor Smith promised his continuous 
Dressive support of this legislation and 
ited the representatives of the women’s 
|| labor bodies to confer with him “ about 
rst of December” in order that he may 
fle his support of these bills in his message 
he legislature “as strong as possible.” 
®imissioner Lynch reviewed the advances 
Sie last year toward enactment of the wel- 
S| legislation through the active coopera- 
| of the Women’s Joint Legislative Con- 
‘nce and the State Federation of Labor 
3) declared that the three labor measures 
| the foremost demands in the present 
lative campaign.” Senator Davenport, 
}; fathered the health insurance bill which 
‘ed the senate last April, described the 
(| for and the benefits of this “next step 
‘social legislation following workmen’s 
{pensation,” insisted that it must be com- 
‘ory to be effective for the same reasons 
| America has adopted compulsory edu- 
yon, and expressed the view that it will 
F as a practical aid in settling the prob- 
| of social unrest, Row of so much concern 
) tate and nation. ~ 

ip some plan like this,” he said, “lies 
‘ 

H 
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|greatest protection that the employing 
is has against impetuous radicalism. The 
it body of independent workers who de- 
id this legislation in New York and will 
1 demand it throughout the country are 


| 


The Challenge to Autocracy 


the greatest bulwark against radicalism that 
we have in America. The employing class 
cannot continue to appeal to them to keep 
their judgment sober in order to keep society 
safe, and then fight them at every turn in 
the matter of a great human need like the 
development of illness prevention and health 
insurance.” 

An appeal is made in the chief resolution 
(which appears in full elsewhere in this 
issue) to “all far-seeing citizens who recog- 
nize their responsibility as voters in a poli- 
tical democracy,” to send to the assembly 
“only those candidates who are pledged to 
the passage of the health insurance, the 
eight-hour day and the minimum wage, and 
who will “have the stamina to support 
these measures to the end.” 

Another resolution, unanimously adopted 
without discussion, singled out Speaker Sweet 
for condemnation for his controlling part in 
strangling the bills in the Committee on 
Rules in the assembly last spring, and signi- 
ficantly pledged the support of the meeting, 
composed of both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, to Marion Dickerman in her cam- 
paign to wrest from Speaker Sweet his seat 
in the assembly. If elected, Miss Dickerman 
is pledged to vote for the welfare bills. She 
is a suffragist, school teacher and Red Cross 


CONFERENCES 


worker, who recently returned from service 
abroad as a hospital nurse. 


At a separate meeting of the women’s 
organizations, held just in advance of the 
big session with the labor federation, rep- 
resentatives from more than sixteen counties, 
mostly “ up-state,” were present, who re- 
ported that while some counties, notably 
Albany were machine-ridden, there were 
nevertheless encouraging signs throughout 
the state where candidates of both parties 
are expressing a determination to stand by 
the welfare bills to the end. Mary E. 
Drier, president of the Women’s Joint Legis- 
lative Conference, pointed out that the 
women’s organizations have rallied to the 
support of this legislation from widely vary- 
ing points of view; that the concensus of 
opinion is that the measures are entirely 
above the level of partisanship, and that, 
Speaker Sweet to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, Republican women are insisting that 
these protective standards for the workers 
are “sound Republican doctrine.” But it is 
especially noteworthy that this state-wide 
conference in its resolution points to an even 
larger political issue than the passage of 
the welfare bills by calling upon the voters 
of the state “to accept the challenge of au- 
tocracy to principles of democracy for which 
we have fought.” 


FREDERICK MACKENZIE. 


A Labor Reconstruction Program 


HE fifty-sixth annual convention of the 

New York State Federation of Labor, in 
session at Syracuse, August 26-28, adopted 
with slight revision the forward-looking re- 
port of the committee which had been ap- 
pointed last November to formulate a recon- 
struction program. Soon after its appointment 
the committee, of which John Mitchell was 
chairman, drew up a tentative declaration of 
principles, distributed copies of it throughout 
the state, and asked all affiliated unions to 
send representatives to a conference in Albany 
in January of this year, for the discussion of 
the committee’s proposals. The report of the 
committee was approved by the conference. 
The final draft of the Federation’s program 
as now adopted is significant because of the 
forward stand taken on questions of an in- 
ternational character as well as the more 
pressing matters of national import. Of the 
former the program favors “the ratification 
of the treaty of peace and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations as drafted at Ver- 
sailles.’ It then declares: “ Nevertheless, 
we recognize in these documents so many 
provisions contrary to the peace and welfare 
of nations and to the principles enunciated 
by President Wilson as those to which 
America was committed, that we pledge 
ourselves to labor unceasingly with the 
workers of other free nations for their 
thorough revision on more just lines. Es- 
pecially do we condemn the perpetuation of 
secret diplomacy; the ignoring of the ques- 
tion of the freedom of the seas; the failure 
to arrive at a general restriction of arma- 
ments; the exclusion of half of Europe from 
the League; and the large-scale parcelling 
out of territory, or approval of existing dom- 
ination, without regard to the principle of 
self-determination.” Of the Allied policy 
toward Russia the program protests “ against 


the use of American troops or supplies to aid 
any faction in Russia or Siberia, and against 
the continuance of the economic blockade to 
cripple nations striving to get on their feet.” 

On questions of iramediate domestic con- 
cern the Federation’s program is commend- 
ably liberal in attitude and comprehensive in 
scope. A progressive position is taken with 
respect not only to hours of labor, minimum 
wage, child labor, war industry demobiliza- 
tion, a national labor adjustment board, res- 
toration of civil liberties and control of the 
cost of living, but also with respect to social 
insurance, housing, education, payment of the 
war debt, militarism, rural development, na- 
tionalization of public service industries, and 
economic democracy. Some noteworthy pro- 
visions are briefly as follows: 


1. General adoption of a minimum living 
wage, based not upon individual standards 
but upon the size of the worker’s family, and 
equal pay to men and women who perform 
equivalent work. 

_ 2. Labor must now have insurance protec- 
tion against sickness, with particular consid- 
eration for adequate medical care and pre- 
vention, to be followed by the extension of 
the principle to the other insurable risks of 
unemployment, invalidity, premature death, 
and old age. 

_ 3. Continuation of the national labor ad- 
justment board of the war period for the 
days of international need just ahead. 

4. Adequate housing facilities for the 
wage earner. The establishment of federal 
loan banks to finance and aid him in buying 
a home or building a new home. 

_ 5. Free educational opportunities for all, 
including free university training for grad- 
uates of academic and vocational high 
schools. Adequate compensation for teachers 
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and their direct representation on boards of 
education. 

6. Avoidance of militarism. Insistence 
“that no legislation be enacted | which 
will establish universal compulsory military 
training or conscription, or otherwise con- 
tinue the nation on a military basis or pop- 
ularize militarist ideas.” 

7. Recognition of the interests of agricul- 
tural workers, and advocacy of such meas- 
ures in their behalf as public food markets 
in every community, improvement of rural 
highways, maintenance of state experimental 
farms, public fertilizer plants for the con- 
version of city waste and garbage into plant 
foods, extension of the farm bank and loan 
system, and land colonization plans with the 
object of eliminating farm tenantry and in- 
» jurious land speculation. 

8. Endorsement of the principle, but not 
the specific provisions of the Plumb plan for 
the nationalization of the railroads, with due 
consideration for the interests of the present 
owners, and democratic participation in the 
administration of the roads by the employes 
themselves. National ownership and demo- 
cratic operation of telegraphs, telephones, ex- 
press. companies and our merchant marine 
and public ownership and development of 
power, light, and heat from nature’s sources. 

9. Economic democracy. “’The workers 
must be given the right to affiliate with the 
recognized unions in their industries and to 
be represented in negotiations with their em- 
ployers by representatives of such unions. 
The right to form shop committees to advise 
with the management on industrial problems 
and policies must be won at all costs, and 
labor must be represented on every public 
appointive board, federal, state and local.” 
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The formal program as thus adopted con- 
tained no statement concerning the political 
labor party movement. The convention, 
however, adopted a separate resolution de- 
clining to give support to a labor party until 
sentiment in the state and country has more 
definitely crystalized in its favor. It was 
voted to ask the United States government 
to grant recognition to the Irish republic. 
Governor Smith in two addresses—one be- 


Glimpses of Social Spirit i 


cS ae people of Pennsylvania, if they are 
correctly represented by their legislature, 
are vaguely conscious that new forces are 
abroad in the world, are fearfully uncertain of 
what the future has in store, and feel that 
this is not a propitious time to reconsider 
and reconstruct their social programs. The 
legislature of 1919 considered and discussed 
a wider range of measures directly affecting 
the social welfare of the state than any of 
its predecessors since the epoch-making ses- 
sion of 1913, which followed a “social jus- 
tice” political campaign that shook the state. 
If there is disappointment among the for- 
ward-looking, social-minded citizens of the 
state, it is because their hopes were set 
high, because they had faith that these in- 
spiring days of peace and readjustment 
would challenge all men to high endeavor 
and would drive to cover the petty, timid, 
time-serving thoughts of politicians. Instead, 
the legislature was political-minded, as us- 
ual. It was preoccupied with political issues 
and dominated by political considerations. 
Yet it left a creditable record in the main. 
To the surprise of the whole country, re- 


A CALL to the FAR-SEEING 


Resolution unanimously adopted at a state-wide conference of the Women’s 
Joint Legislative Conference and the State Federation of Labor of New 
York, Syracuse, August 27, pledging the concerted action of orgamized women 


and organized labor in the present legislative campaign in favor of the 


“ce 


qwel- 


fare bills” —health insurance, mimmum wage and eight hours for women and 


children. 


Whereas, throughout the world it 
is being realized more and more that 
there can be no real peace until 
pressing industrial problems are 
solved to the satisfaction of the great 
mass of people, and 

Whereas, last year the efforts of 
the State Federation of Labor and the 
Women’s Joint Legislative Conference 
to secure for the workers of this State 
definite improvements in industrial 


conditions through health insurance, 


a minimum wage and eight-hour day, 
were defeated in the assembly Com- 
mittee on Rules, and 


Whereas, a sufficient number of 
assemblymen had approved of these 
measures and had agreed to vote for 
them, after they had been passed by 
the senate, to assure their passage, 
and 


Whereas, these bills were finally 
strangled by a caucus of the Repub- 
lican assemblymen under the auto- 
cratic leadership of Speaker Sweet, 
who called these moderate demands, 
already successfully tried out in Eur- 
opean countries, as well as in many of 
our own states, “new and untried 
policies,” and 

Whereas, Speaker Sweet made the 
unwarranted statement that these bills 


were “opposed to the principles of 
the Republican party,” demanding of 
the legislators loyalty to party rather 
than personal integrity and loyalty to 
principle, thus betraying the interests 
of the great mass of men and women 
workers of this state by this action 
and by his declaration that they must 
stand together to protect “the rights 
of property,” and 

Whereas, at this time of interna- 
tional upheaval and national crisis we 
need legislative representatives with 
vision, courage and independence, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that we, the representa- 
tives of the State Federation of Labor 
and the Women’s Joint Legislative 
Conference, in convention assembled, 
call upon the voters of this state to 
accept the challenge of autocracy to 
principles of democracy for which we 
have fought, and we appeal, not only 
to the workers who will’ be benefited 
by this legislation, but to all far- -seeing 
citizens, who recognize their respon- 
sibility as voters in a political democ- 
racy, to send to the assembly only 
those candidates who are pledged to 
the passage of health insurance, the 
eight-hour day and the minimum 
wage, and who will have the stamina 
to support these measures to the end. 


fore the State Federation and the other a 
combined meeting of the Women’s Joint Li 
islative Conference and the Federation | 
Labor—promised to back the labor legis 
tion program in the next legislature, 
includes, as the foremost demands, bills 
a minimum wage, an eight-hour workday 
women and minors,, and compulsory wo; 
men’s health insurance. 

Bree woul 


sponding to the urgent appeal of the ne 
governor, William C. Sproul, the legislaty 
finally ratified the prohibition amendme! 
It then passed an enforcement act _prepar if 
by the opponents of prohibition which f DE 
mitted the sale of 234 per cent beer, whi 
was vetoed by the governox. ‘Two oppc 
tunities were taken to go on record f 
woman suffrage, first, by passing an amen 
ment to the state constitution, and then 
promptly ratifying the federal amendm 
Months of time were spent in political 
oeuvres over the new Philadelphia char 
[see the Survey for April 5 and August § 
and it was finally passed after political de 
tors had extracted some of the teeth th 
were likely to tear political trousers. 
stitutional revision, which has been gro 
as an issue for years past, was entrusted | 
the legislators into the safe keeping of 
commission of citizens to be appointed | 
the governor, who are to report to the ne 
legislature when it assembles in 19% 
whether and to what extent, the constituti 
should be changed, either by general revisi 
or by specific amendment. It is the gener 
belief that this commission will recommel 
the calling of a constitutional convention 
the fall of 1921. 
The civil service of the state suffered. — 
keen desire to please the returning soidj 
led to acts giving him preference in ¢ 
pointments in all municipal divisions of t 
state, even though he failed to attain an _ 
amination rating entitling him to appointme 
A state-wide merit appointment bill failed 
emerge from committee. A decided dr 
away from nonpartisanship in municip 
government resulted in throwing third-cli 
city governments again into partisan politi 
The continuing grip of war-time fears a 
suspicions manifested itself in the enactm 
of an anti-sedition bill, which, upon its i 
appearance, bade fair to give the state B 
torious preeminence in the suppression — 
free speech. As originally composed by t 
attorney general of the commonwealth, 
defined sedition as any act or utteral 
“tending to arouse discontent with the sti 
or national governments ” and imposed ent 
mous penalties. Violent opposition fro 
labor circles and other liberal groups pi 
longed the contest throughout the session, b 
timely bomb outrages, coupled with stror 
administration pressure, put through the D1 
though much softened in its provisiol 
Something of the same spirit, coupled wi 
an honest desire to guide and utilize soci 
forces loosed by the war, was responsible f 
the creation of a Public Welfare Commi 
sion, the lineal descendant of the Council | 
Defense of war time. Its broad powers 
investigate, study, guide and assist agencié 
public and private, dealing with social pro 
lems, including employment questions, Amé 
icanization, public safety, etc., backed by 4 
appropriation of $500,000, aroused the af 
tagonism of those elements of the communi 
whe suspect and resent governmental prof 
aganda and interference. 
The controversial topics of health insu 
ance and old-age pensions were for the tif 
set aside, through the extension of the live 
of two special commissions which are mat 
ing exhaustive studies of the subjects. 2 
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rts of these commissions and of the Con- 
‘tional Revision ,Commission, together 
» the report of a-special commission cre~ 
» at this session to revise and codify the 
dealing with the insane and feeble- 
ded, promise to provide fruitful occupa- 
;for the next legislature. 
abor problems loomed large throughout 
session. ‘There was a long-drawn out 
‘est over proposed amendments liberaliz- 
‘the workmen’s compensation and employ- 
liability acts, which finally resulte! in 
onably satisfactory compromises, placing 
asylvania well forward among the states 
jaese matters. Compensation for total dis- 
lity was increased from 50 to 60 per cent 
the weekly wage, with a maximum of 
la week, instead of $10, and of $5,000 in 
laggregate, instead of $4,000. Compensa- 
begins ten days after injury, instead of 
een, and the employer is obligated to 
lish medical and hospital service for 
ty days, instead of fourteen. A com- 
yon bill was one of the notable achieve- 
s of the session. It created a Bureau 
‘ehabilitation in the Department of Labor 
(Industry, armed with funds and clothed 
i, adequate powers to render persons who 
physically handicapped through indus- 
j accidents in this commonwealth fit to 
ange in remunerative occupations. Every- 
x from artificial limbs, therapeutic treat- 
't and occupational training, to social 
fice and after-care, will be furnished by 
jstate. 
jaken in connection with another act 
ed at this session, the rehabilitation 
jme takes on even greater importance. 
second act requires school districts to 
lride special education in special classes 
Mhe public schools for children who are 
Nsically or mentally handicapped, and 
nises special state financial aid and ade- 
«ke expert supervision of this work, to in- 
) the best possible results in social fitness. 
jompulsory medical inspection in the pub- 
Wischools was extended to all districts; 
jolidation of schools, to permit the aban- 
tment of unsanitary and inadequate build- 
j) and the development of higher stand- 
13 in rural education, was encouraged by 
jial financial aid of the state for transpor- 
yn of pupils; districts were permitted to 
W\ish food, clothing and other necessities 
tuberculous children being educated in 
jn-air classes; $6,000,000 was appropri- 
i, by the state, to match an equal amount 
(je provided by local districts, to increase 
vhers’ salaries; several Americanization 
smes were endorsed, including one plac- 
") responsibility upon the county superin- 
Hlent of schools to organize classes for 
jign-speaking adult citizens, while the 
ijartment of Public Instruction and the 
‘lic Welfare Commission are given ample 
ority to press the campaign in other 
irs. On the side of education, the session 
i), distinctly progressive. 
ti the field of social work, in its narrower 
se, the achievements were not so notable. 
4) the credit side stand largely increased 
jropriations for the development of state 
\litutions, somewhat neglected during the 
+ period, aggregating more than $13,000,- 
for the next two years. Appropriations 
ficient to equip, open and maintain the 
jg-needed Village for Feeble-Minded 
pmen and the State Industrial Home for 
bmen, both established as far back as 
$3, and for the development of the new 
Sistern Hospital for the Insane, will help 
ishtly to bring the state’s provision for 
i 
i 
' 


se groups more;mearly abreast of the 
‘ds. <A hard fight to increase the amount 
tvided for mothers’ pensions from less 
'n $500,000 up to $1,000,000, resulted in 
y a slight increase, which will still re- 
ct the usefulness of this law. There are 
‘nties in Pennsylvania where: worthy appli- 


] 
7 
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cants for this assistance must wait for more 
than two years before admission to the roll. 

The legislative morgue holds other dead 
hopes in profusion. An eight-hour day for 
women was earnestly advocated, with some 
show of hopefulness for a time, but failed of 
approval by the legislative committee. A 
similar fate befell a minimum wage commis- 
sion bill, ardently sponsored by the Women’s 
Trade Union League, the Consumers’ League 
and a volume of public opinion. A _pro- 
posal to have the laws affecting children, 
now in a chaotic condition, codified and im- 
proved by a special commission, was smoth- 
ered to death in the House Appropriations 
Committee, after having safely run. the 
gauntlet of the more conservative senate. 
No measure proposed in recent years has had 
more solid support from social agencies, 
social workers and citizens interested in 
social progress. 

The Board of Public Charities, whose 
place in the social program of Pennsylvania 
is by no means as conspicuous as the im- 
portance of its functions would warrant, was 
practically the only state department which 
was not reorganized and rejuvenated to 
meet the needs of the new time. A bill 
directed to that end met bitter opposition on 
the part of the Board itself and was not 
seriously considered. Another measure, aim- 
ing to establish the budget system, at least 
in connection with the state’s appropriations 
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to charity, and to end the obnoxious pork- 
barrel system that still ‘prevails in Penn- 
sylvania, was alsq opposed and defeated. 

An elaborate scheme for the reorganiza- 
tion of the state’s prison system, prepared 
by a special commission under the leader- 
ship of Dr. George W. Kirchwey, encoun- 
tered again vigorous opposition in official 
quarters and fell by the wayside. It in- 
volved a reconstruction of the prison labor 
system, a centralized and efficient super- 
vision of institutions, emphasis upon the 
mental classification and corresponding 
treatment of prisoners, the creation of four 
state farms, to take the place of county jails, 
and other remedial measures. The state is 
left with an ineffective plan for district 
farms. under county control, which has 
proved obnoxious to local interests. A war- 
time measure to permit county prisoners to 
be paroled for work on county farms and 
elsewhere was extended into peace times, 
and provision was made for the removal to 
suitable institutions of prisoners who are 
seriously ill. 

An effort to protect the state against an 
orgy of home building, without regard to 
healthfulness or sanitation, failed. A care- 
fully drawn housing code for the state was 
turned down flat by both houses on the 
ground that “When we need houses so 
badly, it is no time to impose restrictions.” | 

KENNETH L, M. PRay. 


British LABOR AND THE WAR 

By Paul U. Kellogg and Arthur Gleason. 

Boni and Liveright. 504 pp. Price $2; 

by mail of the SURVEY $2.10. 

British Labor and the War is a fine bit of 
work for which future historians and stu- 
dents of sociology should be grateful; its 
value will grow with the passing of time, 
and it will be added to that slowly growing 
list of labor’s reliable international reference 
library. : 

Having lived through the incidents cov- 
ered by the book, I read with lively satisfac- 
tion this detached and penetrating analysis 
of the interplay of forces during those terri- 
ble years 1914-18 and feel that our move- 
ment owes a debt to those two men, Paul 
Kellogg and Arthur Gleason, who investi- 
gated and recorded not only facts but atmos- 
phere and personalities with a nice under- 
standing of the psychology of the most potent 
history-making groups in Great Britain. 

The weak section of the book is that deal- 
ing with the cooperative movement. It 
would be an improvement if in the next edi- 
tion the authors would expand that chapter 
to convey a clearer idea of the importance 
of this third section of our triple form of 
organization. The War Emergency Com- 
mittee is not referred to, yet at one period 
that was the chief functioning group; and 
in that group the work of the cooperative 
movement was most effective. 

In the reconstruction of industrial condi- 
tions the cooperative section is becoming in- 
creasingly important. Labor organized po- 
litically and as producers would be top-heavy 
but for the steadying factor of the organized 
consumers’ group. 

Just as in Russia cooperation has played 
such an important conserving and construct- 
ive part, so in Great Britain it will be the 
static force behind the more dynamic machin- 
ery of trade unionism and political action. 


In the admirable chapter on workers’ con- 
trol there is a suggestion that shop stewards 
and workshop committees may supersede col- 
lective bargaining by national executives. 
On the contrary, they are supplementary, and 
are, in the main, recognized as organic parts 


of the trade union machinery. In this in- 
evitable and quite desirable devolution of 
responsibility which the greater experience 
of the rank and file makes possible, there is 
really a strengthening of the national execu- 
tive power on the lesser number of more im- 
portant questions on which it is called upon 
to act. f 

Whereas, in the infancy of trade unionism 
reforms were initiated and carried through 
by the few leaders, demands now come with 
irresistible force from the conscious many. 
It is important that this point should be em- 
phasized in view of the tendency on the 
part of American employers to set up work- 
shop committees which have no organic re- 
lation to the general trade union movement, 
and which American workers are sometimes 
apt to believe is on the pattern of the British 
shop steward movement. 

The book contains valuable appendices. I 
would suggest that the historical value of 
this section would be enhanced by the inclu- 
sion of the more important manifestoes issued 
by the I. L. P. and by the Workers’ War 
Emergency Committee. 

I most heartily commend this book to all 
earnest seekers for truth and those who share 
“the desire for founding a society where the 
common man will be at home.” 

MarcGaret G. BONDFIELD. 


NATIONALITY AND GOVERNMENT 
By Alfred E. Zimmern. Robert M. Mc- 


Bride & Co. 364 pp. Price $3; by mail 
of the Survey $3.15. 
Mr. Zimmern’s “war essays,” as might 


have been anticipated by those familiar with 
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Uhis Greek. Commonwealth, are full of 
weighty reflections. He recalls on his title 
page the saying of Thucydides that ‘“ War 
is a forcible teacher,’ and his book is to be 
regarded as “a contribution to the general 
stock taking and revaluation of, ideas and 
opinions to which the war has given rise in 
every thinking mind.” His fourteen essays, 
nearly all written since the war opened, 
deal with German culture and the British 
commonwealth, with nationality true and 
false, education in and out of the universi- 
ties, industry, labor and capitalism, the new 
German empire and a final chapter on the 
three great. doctrines in conflict—the prin- 
ciples of prussianism, of revolution and of 
the commonwealth. 

He claims to be a “liberal” and he finds 
in his island two small groups which are 
avowedly and defiantly anti-liberal. “There 
is a small group of intellectual Prussians on 
the extreme right, and a small group of in- 
tellectual Bolshevists on the extreme left.” 
He is confident that the great British people 
are too humane to accept the first and have 
too much humor for the second; but while 
liberalism is not threatened by a direct in- 
tellectual assault, he hints darkly of the pos- 
sibility of a “weakening of morale, of the 
gradual degradation of opinion and sapping 
of moral fiber by the admittance of alien 
and treacherous elements into the house of 
its faith.” These words are likely to fall 
coldly on the ears of some of us who are 
anxiously watching at this moment those who 
are assuming the duty of guarding the purity 
of our traditional, national, and economic 
orthodoxy. 

But in general Mr. Zimmern has a fine 
confidence in freedom. He cannot bear to 
hear the educational possibilities of the hum- 
blest artisan or miner impeached, and grows 
irritated over Professor Taussig’s suspicion 
that “the great mass of men are of a hum- 
drum sort, not born with any marked bent 
or any loftiness of character.” The author 
seems a bit cross and contemptuous in his 
references to our own country; but there is 
really no reason for resenting this if we 
consider that a great part of what he wrote 
was brought to paper before we entered the 
mighty conflict which he deemed so essential 
to the maintenance of freedom and the pro- 
motion of true progress. 

Very few recent books contain so much 
worth pondering, so well expressed as this 
volume of Mr. Zimmern’s and instead of 
making any attempt to analyze its contents 
we shall do best if we heartily recommend its 
perusal. 

JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. 


GERIATRICS 
By Malford W. Thewlis. C. V. Mosby 
Co. 250 pp. Illustrated. Price $3; by 


mail of the Survey $3.20. 


This book is a welcome addition to the 
somewhat meager scientific literature on the 
therapeutics of old age and its disabilities. 
As the author clearly states in the preface, 
the book is intended for the professional stu- 
dent and practitioner and is not a popular 
treatise on the personal hygiene of old age. 
The author is presenting his personal experi- 
ence and giving his personal judgment in 
the form of case histories, with comments 
and suggestions. The book is not a present- 
ment of the consensus of scientific opinion on 
these matters. 

Not the least interesting portions of the 
book are the introductions by Dr. I. L. 
Nascher and the late Dr. Jacobi. We note, 
however, a curious and fundamental differ- 
ence in the viewpoint of Dr. Jacobi as com- 
pared with that held by Dr. Nascher and 
the author. Dr. Jacobi is clear and em- 
phatic in his statement that senility differs 
radically from infancy and childhood in that 
the latter are physiological periods of de- 
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velopment while old age is pathological. 
Exactly opposite views are expressed by Dr. 
Nascher and the author. Dr. Thewlis, while 
admitting that many of the conditions found 
in old age are pathological, nevertheless de- 
scribes senile conditions which are termed 
“normal to the time of life.’ He quotes 
Seidel especially as stating that senility is a 
physiological state like childhood, not a path- 
ological state of maturity. Jacobi, on the 
other hand says, “Now with ‘infancy,’ 
‘childhood,’ or ‘ puberty,’ we connect a cer- 
tain number of years and anatomic and 
physiologic alterations which are readily 
recognized, but in later life there is no 
change known by a certain number of years 
or changes recognizable as an epoch.” 

Jacobi’s view is more generally held by 
biologists than by practicing — physicians. 
Practicing physicians, noting the disabil- 
ities commonly found in the so-called 
senile period, too readily accept them as 
an expression of a physiological law. The 
danger of this fallacy lies in the apa- 
thetic attitude that is apt to be created 
towards these changes. If the contrary view 
were more generally held by practicing phy- 
sicians and hygienists, the literature on geri- 
atrics would not be so meager, nor would 
the author of the present volume have so 
much occasion to deplore the lack of interest 
in this specialty. In other words, if the state 
of physical inefficiency and decrepitude, so 
characteristic of advanced years, be regarded 
as the result not of a physiological law, but 
of the operation of antagonistic agencies in 
the environment, a greater degree of interest 
and enthusiasm would be manifested in seek- 
ing out these antagonistic causes and 
neutralizing them. 

We can see no way by which time can 
harden:the arteries, there must be some in- 
fluence, or combination of influences— 
bacterial, parasitic, toxic, traumatic, nutri- 
tional, etc—that effects the change in that 
tissue. On the other hand, if it be true that 
the greater part of the changes that we note 
in senility are physiological, then about 50 
per cent of our interest and enthusiasm for 
preventing such changes must vanish. 

With regard to the therapeutic suggestions 
laid down in the book, these are in the main 
sound and in accord with the best scientific 
authority and practice. Of course, in matters 
of therapeutics, there is always ground for 
debate. One therapeutic suggestion in the 
book, to which we demur, is not exactly a 
subject for debate—we think it might be 
thrown out bodily—and that is the following: 
“* Alcohol is an excellent remedy for the aged 
and makes an excellent food for them. Most 
aged people feel that they must have their 
whiskey and it is not well to countermand 
it.’ We should like to know what statistical 
authority there is for the statement that 
“most aged people must have their whiskey.” 
And again: “Ale and beer as well as wines 
are excellent foods for the aged. Malt liquor 
will do them no harm unless they are of a 
bilious nature or suffering from nephritis. 
Wine is the milk of old age.” 

Passing over the question as to whether 
the term “biliousness” conveys any real 
scientific meaning at the present day, this 
paragraph has a curious and anachronistic 
appearance just now when the weight of 
medical opinion, as well as public opinion, 
physiological evidence and statistical evi- 
ence; decrees alcohol to be “dope” at any 
age and not very useful “dope” at that. 
If the author’s contention is true, it would 
seem absolutely necessary that there be a 
propaganda to reopen saloons as “ milk sta- 
tions for the aged,” where this valuable food 
might be served to individuals beyond a cer- 
tain age. Should such milk stations for the 
aged be established, we predict a rapid 
change in the apparent age constitution of the 
population. 


After saying all this, we can agree 
the author that sudden and abrupt cha: 
in the habits of the aged are to be avoi 
especially in the matter of drugs. The 
fact that it is dangerous in many cases | 
denly to withdraw alcohol, stamps it 
“dope” and not as a food. In another p 
the author states that even injurious ha 
as a rule should not be interfered with. 
reviewer is of the opinion, however, th 
treme timidity about changing the hab 
the aged is unwarranted. If a patient’s 
fidence is gained and we can lead him fro 
his injurious habits into healthful habi 
and this we maintain can frequently be d 
—we have followed a far more human 
well as scientific procedure than by tak 
the easier course of catering to self-j 
dulgence, even at the extreme of life. — 

An arbitrary and radical change in habi 
by medical order is an entirely different ma 
ter from substituting some healthful 
wholesome activity, interest or dietetic hal 
for an injurious one. The tacit assumptic 
that any change to a healthful habit ma 
necessarily be a disagreeable one is a trad 
tion that scientific men should combat rath 
than encourage. In fact, we believe it } 
possible to apply personal hygiene as well ; 
therapeutics in old age far more effectual 
than is now being done. The best time, hoy 
ever, to protect humanity from their seni 
ills is in childhood. : 


‘ 


EUGENE LYMAN Fisk, 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION F. 
Edited by Peter Sandiford. E. P. Dutto 
& Co. 500 pp. Price $4; by mail of # 
Survey $4.25. 


This is a timely volume, filling a net 
often expressed. The selection of materia 
is discriminating, and one is struck aga} 
and again by the degree of comprehensiy 
ness accomplished by the authors in presen 
ing in one volume that for which six volun 
might reasonably be forgiven. 

In the treatment of each country, 
author has endeavored to present the maj 
springs of national life, ideals, beliefs, an 
aspirations which are most fundamental 
expressed in its educational system. 
work is therefore both descriptive and in 
pretative. To quote from the introductio 
“Each country has been selected with 
definite end in view: Germany as an @& 
ample of centralization under absolute con 
trol; France as an instance of centralizatio 
under popular control; England as illustra 
ing in her system the principles of ind 
vidualism and initiative, the United State 
as embodying the hopes of a democr 
Canada as a country building up an edue 
tional system under pioneering conditions | 
development, and Denmark for the conscious 
adaptation of an educational system to fh 
needs of an agricultural community.” i 

For all of the six countries there are pr 
sented the essential and significant facts 0 
organization and control, elementary al 
secondary education, the training of teac 
and the various forms of commercial, 
dustrial, technical, and continued educatiol 
Special features distinctive of each countt 
are also described and their contribution 
evaluated. Illustrations of typical _ plan 
courses, and programs for various kinds ® 
schools are given. Vocational guidance, even 
ing schools, medical inspection, health educa 
tion, school luncheons, the junior high schoo! 
the Fisher English education act, teachers 
pensions, the education of defectives, truancy, 
educational surveys, the vocational educa 
tion of girls, playgroutids, welfare work, 
consolidation of rural schools, and the } 
fluences of the war upon education are top 
selected at random which indicate the varit 
and extent of interests represented. Statistits 
are included which aid in interpreting Com 
ditions in which numbers and comparisons 


ite ce 
|pnsibility 


i 


significant. 
‘ng facts and comparisons 
ly used. For each country there is a 
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Graphical methods of pre- 
are occa- 


ography, brief but well selected. An 


tuately detailed index is provided. 

| thus bringing together in such a read- 

i form the chief characteristics and the 
fundamental national purposes as ex- 

‘ed in education in these countries repre- 

‘ag the most progressive of modern edu- 

inal systems, the authors have made a 


antial contribution to American educa- 


‘1 literature and to American education. 
‘e endeavors of all of these peoples there 
haany elements of common purpose. Each 


y . 


le is doing some particular phases of the 
le educational problem with effectiveness 


}success. : } 5 
| may learn something which will help it 


a. 
to produce a greater spirit of tolerance 
i/mutual respect. 


. 
She 


‘\try he comes he is” J 
i life, social, political and educational. 


Yppreciated and used. 


From all of the other peoples 


e solution of its own problems. America 


jnuch to learn as well as much to teach. 
nis comparative study of fundamental 


onal purposes and methods of peoples 
hg so much in common may well help 
a larger appreciation of their common 
ests. It should help each to profit by 
xperimentation of the others. It should 


If provincialism is to 
ercome as an attitude among the nations 
se earth educational leaders have a large 
in bringing about a _ more 
dwide sense of international relation- 
In Comparative Education, the his- 
ethnic, and geographic factors which 


tant for many of the significant differ- 


in these educational systems are sufh- 


jly dwelt upon to indicate how fully the 


jis are a reflection of natural conditions 


jisocial controls. The appeal of the book 
Werefore not only to educators, but to all 
‘} are interested in the motives and pur- 
Social- 
jers and those interested in all phases of 
s/Americanization of foreigners will find 
‘) in the treatment to help them to ap- 
‘ate how much depends upon under- 
iiling the background of ideals, attitudes 
flaspirations brought by the immigrant as 
sult of the social and educational system 


of life of these several peoples. 


r which he has lived. From whatever 
is a product of its com- 


stablish an effective and adequate point 
ontact with him this background must 


F. G. BONSER. 


"1 ALITY STATISTICS OF INSURED WAGE- 


surance Co. 
A\is well-printed volume of nearly four 
jired pages is a monument in a way to 
Aicientific activities of a great life insur- 


~~ 


[EARNERS AND THEIR FAMILIES _ q 
Louis I. Dublin. Metropolitan Life 
397 pp. For distribution. 


company. ‘The experience of over ten 


% for many diseases, classified by age,’ 
“ind subdivided according to color. 

@ie book will be of service to many sta- 
jal students and to public health workers 
ee One may note that there has been 


uction in mortality rates, all causes of 


tin taken together, during the five years, 


-1916, of about 10 per cent, somewhat 
» for males and somewhat less for fe- 


»s, the reduction, in death-rate being 


¥t twice as great,among the insured pol- 
tiolders of the company as in the general 
iilation in the United States registration 
). ‘This may perhaps be taken as evi- 
te of the effectiveness of the Metropolitan 
i Insurance Company’s efforts towards 


Ase prevention. 


An especially notable 
ction in the mortality rate among fe- 


male policy holders from conditions inciden- 
tal to child-bearing is pointed out in the 
book [page 213] “as a strong endorsement 
of the company’s program for the care of 
parturient women through public health nur- 
sing.’ Many other items of interest might 
be mentioned, but the statistical shark must 
swim through the volume for himself. 
MicuHaEL M. Davis, JR. 


NATIVE RACES AND THEIR RULERS 
By C. L. Temple. Argus Pub. Co., Cape- 
town. 252 pp. Illustrated. Price (boards) 
6s. 6d; by mail of the SuRvEY $2.00. 


This book, illustrated with many pencil 
sketches by the author, derives special in- 
terest from the fact that, though written by 
a former lieutenant-governor of Nigeria it 
approaches the question of self-government 
for African natives from a liberal, twentieth 
century point of view. While his offered 
solution of that perplexing problem will 
hardly satisfy the democratic reformer, this 
study will be welcome as a clear exposition 
of that problem by a man of practical expe- 
rience and an open mind. 

Fundamentally, to him the establishment 
of good government in Africa resolves itself 
into a task of psychological adjustment. 
“No native who has fought in Europe, Asia 
or Africa in a position of complete equality 
of opportunity against white men will retain 
that peculiar feeling of awe in the presence 
of a white man on which Europeans have 
been able to rely up to now.” 

Yet, the author proceeds from the assump- 
tion that if “competent and less competent” 
races have to have any relations at all, the 
former must control the actions of the latter 
“for the advantage of both.’ ‘That control 
has, in -the past, been exercised high-hand- 
edly, never effectively—for one reason, in 
the author’s opinion, because the climate of 
such countries as Nigeria does not and never 
will permit of the extended residence of 
large numbers of Europeans. The modern 
method is along new lines: 

“Tf we content ourselves with securing 
for the native peace and plenty and nothing 
more, that is much, but it is not all; it is not 
enough to avert from us, in the long run, the. 
effects of a growing desire for freedom on 
the part of the conquered on the one hand, 
and the throes of an wunquiet conscience 
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among ourselves on the other hand. We 
must, I submit, do more than that. We 
must give seope to the higher yearnings of 
human nature. We must open up channels 
and opportunities for the exercise of the 
social ambitious instinct. We must permit, 
within certain limits the native communities 
to manage their own affairs.” 

In other words, the book is a plea for the 
education of native leadership, but always 
with an eye to control by the superior race, 
never with the end of complete self-determi- 
nation in view. Of the extraordinary diffi- 
culties even in the way of so modest an in- 
stallment of democracy in colonial Africa, 
the author gives telling evidence. 8B. L. 


THE CONVICTIONS OF CHRISTOPHER STERLING 
By Harold Begbie. Robert M. McBride 
& Co. 267 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the SuRvEY $1.70. 


In his intense interest in all matters of 
religion Mr. Begbie always rather carries 
one back to the Victorian age, and this work 
fully sustains such a reputation. It is in- 
tensely real. Its interest is less in the story 
than in its zeal for a reform of British 
prisons, especially in the treatment of Quak- 
ers and other conscientious objectors to war. 
The characters are well known English 
types, the rich banker, the keen officer of 
devout Anglican tendencies, the aggressively 
frivolous denizens of the suburb, the heroic 
and devoted men and women of wealth who 
can find no peace but in residence among the 
poorest of the poor. To such a class belongs 
the hero who has been led by pure convic- 
tion to join the Society of Friends long be- 
fore the war, and who resists to death under 
barbarous and illegal prison treatment, when 
confined for refusing to fight. It is an ex- 
cellent plan, and one most conducive to inter- 
national good-will, that what is rotten in 
each country should be told to the world by 
its own citizens and not by contemptuous 
outsiders; and in giving us this work Mr. 
Begbie has shown a true patriotism. It 
should have permanent value as a record of 
one side of English life during the greatest 
and maddest of wars. The author shows in 
this as in former works an admirable power 
of sympathizing with convictions that are 
not his own. 

Jan C. HANNAH. 


\ 


NURSING IN ITALY 


To THE Epiror: May I supplement the 
article on Nursing in Italy in the Survey 
for August 2, by calling attention to the 
schools for training nurses started by the 
Italians with the assistance of the American 
Red Cross Tuberculosis Commission in Italy. 

Three such schools were started—one in 
Rome last March, one in Genoa last April, 
and one in Palermo, which had later to be 
given up. 

The one in Rome was under the auspices 
of a local committee, assisted by six American 
Red Cross nurses on the teaching staff, and 
has by now graduated the first group of 
students, five in number. In Genoa, the 
Anti-Tuberculosis League of the Province of 
Genoa, organized with the help of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, opened its school with 15 
students, six American Red Cross nurses be- 
ing on the teaching staff. 

Dr. Rietro Vittorelli, general secretary of 
the Genoa league, says in a letter recently 
received, that the first school (a four months’ 


course), is nearly at an end and quite satis- 
factory. Fifteen nurses will be graduated 
and positions are waiting for all of them. 
In the fall a second course will be started. 
Boston. SEyMourR H. STONE. 


CHILD LABOR AND COTTON 


To THE Epitor: There can be no Mason 
and Dixon line between liberals in the 
North and in the South. I was glad that 
the article in the Survey for August 23 on 
the reactionary attitude taken recently by 
some of the manufacturers of the South 
toward child labor legislation was written 
by a southerner. You are rendering the 
highest service to the South by the publica- 
tion of such articles. 

Unfortunately, it appears that each new 
region in which manufacturing develops 
must go through the same process of evolu- 
tion in social legislation already passed 
through by regions more advanced. "We may 
be permitted to hope that the stages in this 
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evolution are briefer in those regions’ which 
have examples near at hand to guide them, 
and that the South may soon overtake the 
best legislation of the North. 

I wish that liberals in the North might 
become convinced of the fundamental cause 
of the tardiness of the South in labor legis- 
lation, means of communication, and educa- 
tion. However the uninformed readers of 
your journal may be inclined to reject the 
assertion, investigation will convince any 
one that the root of the present unsatisfactory 
condition of the South is the poor price paid 
for cotton almost every year since the Civil 
War. The natural inquiry why the South 
has not long ago abandoned its vicious sys- 
tem’ of single-crop agriculture is readily 
answered. In the brief explanation, how- 
ever, is stored the bitterness of two genera- 
tions of wretchedly remunerated toil. 

Varied industries had an early start in 
the South; but the invention of the cotton 
gin, extending immensely the possibility of 
the preparation of cotton for manufacture, 
led to the great extension of slavery, and 
caused all other enterprises to languish, while 
the slave-owners confined themselves almost 
entirely to the production of cotton. With 
the liberation of the slaves, this vicious sys- 
tem of single-crop agriculture should have 
been abandoned, but the South was not free 
to choose its course. Bankrupt, and forced 
to borrow in order to reestablish any eco- 
nomic life, the agricultural South was forced 
also to confine itself almost wholly to cotton, 
for this was the sole crop sufficiently under- 
stood by the farmers and their laborers, 
sufficiently reliable in yield, and certain 
enough of some sort of market to render it 
acceptable as security for loans. ‘Thus, un- 
able for lack of capital to learn and practice 
diversified agriculture extensively, the cotton 
producer became merely the producer and 
not in reality the marketer of cotton. A 
large portion of the crop has always been 
delivered immediately after harvesting to 
the creditors of the farmers, and most of the 
remainder has been sold at once to meet the 
pressing needs of the farmers for food and 
even for foodstuffs. The meager net returns 
of the farmers have been exhausted very 
speedily in paying for highly protected 
clothing made by the East from cotton bought 
at low prices during the previous season 
‘from the same farmers. 

This situation, unavoidable just after the 
war, has been perpetuated by the very con- 
dition which gave it rise—primarily by the 
poor price obtained by the farmer for his 
cotton, This inadequate return for each 
year of labor has left him helpless to alter 
his mode of life. With the producer of 
cotton thus deprived of the mastery of his 
product, it has been inevitable that there 
should come into existence great vested in- 
terests which have determined almost every 
detail in the whole business of cotton from 
the time when the staple is picked from the 
bolls to the time when some of it is repur- 
chased by the producer in the form of a 
shirt. Cotton has enriched its distributors 
and manufacturers and many other persons 
who merely gamble on its price, in America, 
England, and Europe, but it has left poor 
the farmers whose anxious care and toil 
create the precious commodity upon which 
depends the clothing of nine-tenths of the 
clothed world. The poverty of the cotton 
producer has smothered hope and enterprise 
and initiative, and accounts more than all 
other reasons for the relative backwardness 
of the southern states. ; 

The condition is now improving. Diversi- 
fication of farming is rapidly coming into 
general use. The time is at hand when 
the farmers of the South, like those of the 
Northwest, will make themselves the masters 
of their own product, and determine in its 
marketing what shall be the wages of their 
toil for the year. A movement similar in 
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motive and objective to the Nonpartisan 
League is already extending rapidly through- 
out the cotton states, taking form in an or- 
ganization’ known as the American Cotton 
Association. This non-political organization 
of the farmers, bankers, and business men of 
the South will not only win a fair return for 
the cotton producer, but will influence pro- 
foundly the entire economic and social wel- 
fare of the South. This is its purpose. 

Much assistance could be rendered by the 
liberals of the North. 

OLIN D. WANNAMAKER. 
St. Matthews, S,. C. 


IS THERE AN EXPLANATION? 


To THe Epiror: At this time, when there 
was never a greater need for good feeling 
between the races, and when there was 
never so fine an opportunity to show the 
Negroes that their service in the world war 
is not to be overlooked or forgotten, how 
has it happened that the United States was 
represented only by white men in the recent 
great victory parade in Paris? 

Is it not a fact that 200,000 Negroes were 
sent from this country to bear their share 
of hardships and sacrifices in France? Is 
it not a fact that several thousand Negroes 
gave their lives, and are not the lives of 
the Negroes of America to be counted in the 
sum total of America’s share in bringing 
peace to the world? 

It is well to see the other man’s point of 
view, and at this crisis it would be better 
for whites and Negroes if each race knew 
the other better. I will quote from a letter 
just received from a Negro Y. M. C. A. 
worker, J. E. Blanton of Penn School, St. 
Helena Island, S. C., who has had an un- 
usually wide experience with the Negro 
troops, both in the camps of the United 
States and in France. He _ represents 
thousands of his race: 

“T saw the great victory parade, on July 
14, and I want to tell you—to stand in line 
and see some 25,000 men, horses and 
equipage go by is a wonderful experience. 
I was within twenty feet of General 
Pershing, Marshals Joffre, Foch, Petain and 
Sir Douglas Haig as they came down the 
Champs Elysees.. We in America do not 
know how to yell! We need lessons, and 
had you been in the crowd of 5,000,000 
Frenchmen and 1,000,000 other people on 
July 14 for six hours, as I was, you too 
would say that we really need lessons. 
England, France, Belgium, the United States, 
Serbia, Greece, Italy, China, Japan, Portugal 
and one or two other nations had their repre- 
sentatives in line. England had Canadians, 
Australians, Scotch, Londoners, Indians and 
Africans in line. France had Frenchmen, 
Soudanese, Senegalese, Madagascans, Mo- 
roccans, and every other race that fought 
under her flag in line. Every nation had 
all the races that fought in the war, except 
the United States. Although there were 
over a thousand Negro troops here outside 
of Paris, the United States was represented 
only by white men. The French people were 
very much amazed and put out, for they 
have not forgotten that three regiments of 
American Negroes were decorated for 
bravery by the French government. ‘The 
French papers spoke of it, so I guess General 
Pershing felt as bad afterwards as I felt 
during the parade that they did not have 
at least one lot of fifty men with black faces 
in line under the stars and stripes. I had 
not long come from Rowague where I looked 
on the graves of several thousand colored 
men from America—and there were also 
200,000 of them over here. So you can see 
how we feel about it.” 

Can we put ourselves in their places? 
Could we write a letter so restrained and 
with so little bitterness? Must the Negro 


race be ignored after the record made in th 
world war? ‘Their country called for me 
and they responded. The color of their g| 
was not questioned when they were asl 
to give their lives for the United States. 
it impossible to grant them a place in 
country where loyal service as citizens 
needed from all our resident races? 
Why were they ignored in the vict 
parade in Paris, July 14, when all of 
races seemed to have had their place? — 
Rossa B. Coovey, 
[Principal, Penn Normal Indus- i 
trial and Agricultural School] i 
St. Helena Island, S. C. 


TRAINING FOR SERVICE 


To THE Epitor; Thirty young women wi 
studied in the war emergency gradu 
course for industrial supervision and emp 
ment management, offered by the Car 
Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Soe 
Economy at Bryn Mawr College, after eig 
months of rigorous training in theory, tec 
nique, and practice, are now aiding in indy 
trial readjustment and reconstruction or a 
just entering industry as employment ma 
agers, research students of labor conditioi 
labor teachers, supervisors of industrial clul 

So successful have these courses prov 
that the National War Council of the You 
Women’s Christian Association has renew 
its contribution to Bryn Mawr College so th 
the department might continue its gradua 
courses for the year 1919-20. The work wi 
be of the same order, and the courses | 
labor and industrial organization, in theo 
and technique, and in field practice w 
again be given by Anna Bezanson. Oth 
regular courses in industrial research 
surveys, in vocational psychology, in soc 
psychology and philosophy and in politi 
will of course be available for election. 

The great problems of the people are 
be solved not only by attaining adequate ii 
dustrial understanding and unity but by 
curing wise community organization af 
solidarity. The Carola Woerishoffer Grad 
uate Department is, therefore, offering né 
and evolved graduate courses in those sub 
jects which will fit women as community sé 
retaries and organizers. Courses in theor 
and technique of community and block orga 
ization and in the principles and methods ¢ 
stimulating, developing and utilizing t 
artistic and dramatic impulses and resoure 
of the community will be offered. a 

Unusual and unique opportunity for traif 
ing in the application of theory is secure 
through practice in the well-organized Bry 
Mawr Community Center, in the block orga 
izations and community service associations 
which have recently been developed unde 
Community Service, Inc. of Philadelphii 
and in the old and well-established settle 
ments of Philadelphia. The foundations ¢ 
community work rest on the principles 0 
education as applied to the individual on th 
one hand, and as applied to social group 
on the other, and so Professor Castro wh 
give a seminar in the principles of educatid 
as applied to community work, and Profess¢ 
Leuba, a seminar in the principles of psy 
chology as applied to social groups. Tw 
other prominent seminars are available fo 
second year students—one in community suf 
veys and one in municipal and local govert 
ment. 

Several scholarships are now available it 
both subjects—in industrial supervision am 
employment management and in communiff 
organization; and full information with ré 
gard to requirements and opportunities may 
be secured from the secretary, Bryn Maw 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 3 

Susan M. KINGSBURY. — 
[Graduate Dept. of Social Economy] 5 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


‘PARING FOR PREPAREDNESS 


THE Epiror: In a few months the 
/nination of a permanent policy of mili- 
training will be before the country. 
ve ready for it? Certain groups, such 
} Security League, Navy League, Amer- 
Union against Militarism, and public 
with an absolutist point of view, such 
jnator Wadsworth and Gen. Leonard 
&, are no doubt ready with the same 
jaents they urged before and during the 
* Events and changing circumstances 
Jhave little effect in changing their 
i But people who are eager to devise 
{em of military preparation and train- 
jaat will have a consistent and vital 
pbnship to international arrangements 
Feeds must revise their plans and judg- 
/ on the basis of our unprecedented war 
ence in nationalized education and 
fre in militarism, conscription, arma- 
Wplants and all. 

Wether we shall determine to keep out 
rope and frame a national preparedness 
* on the basis of an isolated continent, 
wether we join in an international agree- 
} providing an international regulation 
ament, we can make good use of this 
® experience in framing the actual 
janics of a policy. We shall need to 
@)some military education, if only for 
@ternal police. We are also vitally in- 
ed in the problem of nationalizing and 
ving and democratizing our educational 
What facts have we at hand, 


W:, with which we can check up the 
Sus a priori opinions on both education 
nilitary training which we held before 
‘var? Are we to be forced to decide 
sthole matter hurriedly with no adequate 
ination of this experience to guide us, 
ng except the unorganized, ill-digested 
fihaphazard evidence gathered by con- 
#\onal hearing? 

fice the signing of the armistice a formal 
wie between the secretaries of the Na- 
Security League and the American 
hh Against Militarism on the subject of 
i sal training has been published. With 
@ixception of one or two references to 
ctual war experience in militarism by 
WHallinan the whole debate might as well 
mi been held in 1916. Neither of these 
Histed organizations seems yet to have 


\tualities of the past year. In the news- 
ijs and magazines we are entertained by 
\\dividual experiences and impressions of 
Yning soldiers. Our friends are adding 


Yical of the man who claims to know 
$/ the man returning from the trenches 
is and is planning to do. We need a 
4) section of these impressions, and we 
‘}to get back of impressions to authen- 
od facts. 

jnat, for instance, was the success of the 
+) T. C.?? Individual expressions have 
from the college campus indicating 
wit was a failure. But recently I heard 
Wuniversity presidents, the possessors of 
sderable power and influence in such 
irs, declare publicly their enthusiasm for 
Panent military training in the colleges 
i on the S. A. T. C. experience. By a 


ie attempt by an i dividual to do partially 
ce corresponden 


: suggests in regard to 
. A. T. C. is contained in the book entitled 
Yolleges in War Time and After, by Parke 
}rd_Kolbe, just published by D. Appleton 
‘ This is a contemporary account. of the 
| of the war upon higher education in 
ica. For a brief review of this volume 
pe Survey for August 9, .page 711.— 
be 


a 
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MecCutcheon’s 


Fall and Winter 
Catalogue is Ready 


Thirty-two pages of the very best values 
to be found at “ The Linen Store,” selected 
with care from our comprehensive stocks 


of shoppers. 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


The McCutcheon illustrated Fall and 
Winter Catalogue will delight the hearts 


There are eight pages of Pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs. 


There are six pages of attractive, moderate-priced 
Table Linens, including McCutcheon Damask 
Linens and beautiful Fancy Linens. 


There are three pages of Household Linens of 
well-known McCutcheon quality at outstandingly 


moderate prices. 


Then there are pages of new Neckwear, Sweaters, 
Lingeries, Negligees, Knit Underwear, Corsets, 
Hosiery and Children’s Underwear, Dresses and 
Suits. 


And, finally, a page of selected Haberdashery for 
men of discriminating tastes. ‘ 


Send for this new catalogue and let it solve 
your shopping problems. Mailed free on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 


strange coincidence, both of these men cited 
as the reason for their enthusiasm the fact 
that the students during the military regime 
clicked their heels, never omitted the “ sir” 
or salute when they were called on the pres- 
idential carpet, whereas before the war these 
same lads had been much less appreciative 
of the respect due to a president. 

We are in danger of having evidence no 
more complete than this with which to make 
up our minds regarding this problem. The 
whole national experience should be sub- 
jected to a patient, intensive, exhaustive in- 
vestigation by a person or group of persons 
well qualified to sift evidence impartially, 
with a passion for facts, with access to mili- 
tary records, with a sound background of 


educational theory, and an appreciation of 
the meaning of democracy. ~ 

The general staff and the war college have 
a _ distinct advantage in their access to 
original material and statistics. But on the 
basis of their past, one would hardly dare 
assume that they possess the other important 
qualifications for preparing and reporting 
such an investigation. If possible, some un- 
official or semi-official agency with sufficient 
prestige to get access to raw material and 
sufficient means to make the work of investi- 
gation thorough and deliberate should under- 
take this work. Its success would depend 
largely on the man or men chosen to take 
charge. 


Our public policy with regard to military 
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training would probably not be determined 
in any complete way by the report of such a 
commission. Public opinion and congres- 
sional votes are not directly sensitive to 
scientific investigations and statistical re- 
ports. But such a report would be of im- 
mense value in moving certain portions of 
the public debate on the subject over from 
the mere clash of unsupported opinion to the 
varied interpretation of a mutually accepted 
basis of fact. The commission might even 
go abroad to obtain a statement regarding 
the Swiss system of military training in 
order to remove it from the realms of the 
mystic and mythological. 

An example of the success of such a type 
of investigation in another field is found in 
the report of Abraham Flexner on Prostitu- 
tion in Europe, based on researches under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Social Hygiene. 
By this report Flexner removed the “ conti- 
nental system” of vice regulation from the 
traditions and inaccuracies of hearsay reports 
of travellers and placed it on the solid base 
of actual statistical results and accurate, im- 
partial description of methods. 

Such a commission might profitably an- 
alyze the distinctly educational as separable 
from the military values of many of the 
features of training in our army camps. In 
this way the methods of Americanization, the 
teaching of English, of physical training, of 
instruction in personal and sex hygiene, of 
recreational training and organization could 
be studied. 

On the other hand it would be profitable to 
analyze the specific-mechanics and trainings 
proved by actual test to be most efficient in 
making our particular nation prepared for 
the business of war. What actual values 
has the typical high school cadet organiza- 
tion, for instance, as compared to other train- 
ing in mass enterprise, manual or physical 
work which have been introduced into the 
high school as a military preparation? Is 
football or marching better training for the 
trenches? Is it an efficient use of man power 
to institute extensive mass training for the 
infantry-ranks? How important in the actual 
making of war is military training compared 
to efficiency of civil administration, compared 
to the integration and efficiency of industrial 
organization and the unifying and coordinat- 
ing of transportation? 

With less hope of complete success but of 
considerable value in extending the field of 
agreement such investigators might analyze, 
on the basis of facts and widely gathered 
impressions, the values of military training 
in the promotion of the democratic spirit, 
discipline, respect for ead patriotism 
and spirit of service. 

Can the Survey readers suggest how such 
a commission can be created? If an ex- 
haustive investigation is valuable at all, it 
is valuable only if got under way promptly. 

Rosert D. LEIcH. 


[Assistant Professor of Politics, Reed 
College, on leave of absence; now 
with the Public Health Service] 
Washington. 


SOME LIMITATIONS OF CASE- 
WORK 


[Continued from page 848] 


tion. In spite of some impatience that has 
been felt with case-work, it cannot be charged 
with complete sterility in this respect. There 
are reasons to hope that it will be even more 
productive now. ‘The plan is for an or- 
ganization which will influence the social life 
of entire states and sections of the nation. It 
is hard to believe that this influence will 
not widely and intimately be translated into 
political action. 
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Finally we must face the question whether 
we know how to supplement case-work in its 
new field with broader educational commun- 
ity movements. Case-work is especially valu- 
able in relation to people incapable of ap- 
propriating to, themselves the benefits of com- 
munity wisdom. For most people it is fair 
to assume that the cultivation of community 
wisdom may be on another basis. Just what 
the detailed specifications of that basis ought 
to be in rural districts is one of the immedi- 
ate questions. An even more proximate 
question is just how case-work is to be 
adapted to rural needs. 

Case-workers admit that some adaptation 
of urban case-work methods will be neces- 
sary if the rural field is to be served, but 
they are confident that this adaptation can 
be made. ‘The physical environment, dis- 
tance, relation to the soil, absence or remote- 
ness of facilities will make a difference. On 
the other hand, human nature and the broad 
outlines of human failure and human success, 
whether of body, mind or character, cannot 
be fundamentally different. The fundament- 
als of method have been pretty well worked 
out. The refinements can be confidently an- 
ticipated. 

With respect to the broader movements, the 
question is somewhat different. It has been 
sair more or less seriously that in cities the 
people just above the poverty line, or even 
the middle classes, are more neglected in re- 
spect to social education than are the poor. 
Socialized recreation, socialized health activi- 
ties, socialized education, consciously inspired 
with the purpose of producing enlighten- 
ment and happiness for the mass of the 
people, are quite generally a less prominent 
element in social work than is case-work, or 
a limited use of these broader methods, in 
relation to the distinctly unfortunate classes. 
If this is true in the cities, where social work 
has been developing for years, what is the 
situation in the country where social work is 
just beginning? 

Fortunately the rural sociologists have al- 
ready been speculating. The need for more 
human contact, fer recreation, for better 
schooling, and better industrial methods and 
organization along with improved sanitation 
and health precautions, has been discovered 
and discussed. How these needs shall be met 
is still largely unanswered. Two things need 
to be said about case-work in relation to this 
problem. First, it may assist in completing 
the identification of broad community needs. 
Inevitably addressing itself first of all to the 
failures, it will very early seek for their 
cause. Second, case-work may be more fre- 
quently combined with more general com- 
munity movements than we have been accus- 
tomed to think. It may be that in rather 
surprising ways country folk will prove to 
be not so easily influenced, and that average 
people will have to be taught many simple 
thiugs about health, food, and finance quite 
individually. 

In spite of all this there is no reason to 
think that case-work will not need to be 
supplemented. Social enlightenment comes 
largely through movements which are far 
more contagious than case-work. Granting 
the hope that the good sense of case-work 
may one day become common sense and the 
possession of many people, it is hard to see 
how even that could mean more than laying 
the foundation of what we hope to achieve. 

Finally there is every need that social re- 
form be speeded up; it must become really 
preventive of the undesirable; it must be- 
come really productive of the desirable. Now 
we are constantly“ arriving too late and 
proving poorly equipped on arrival. Upon 
the new inventions for which Home Service 
may be held to account, inventions which will 
be positive and broad-sweeping, we are bas- 
ing a considerable part of our hopes that 
social work will eventually arrive on time. 


NOVEMBER 3-11 have been set as the d: 
for the Red Cross drive for members 
funds. The goal set is $15,000,000. 


CONFEREES of House and Senate no 
have charge of the bill providing for ¢ 
forcement of the present war-time prohibi 
act and the federal amendment which be 
comes law on January 16. Amendments i 
the Senate, which passed the bill last w 
were all in the direction of loosening som 
of the most drastic provisions of the Hous 
measure, but the chief bone of contentiog 
defining an intoxicating beverage as one con 
taining more than one-half of one per 
of alcohol—was retained. 


THE Washington state Federation of Labo; 
at its recent convention, advocated a “tripl 
alliance” for political action, composed 
the state federation of labor, the railr 
workers and the state grange. Represe 
tives of the organizations concerned are noy 
holding meetings to perfect the plan of 
liance. 


AGRICULTURAL judges have been set 
under a law passed by the last Nicaraguai 
Congress. They are appointed for each 
county by the Supreme Court of the republi 
and exercise jurisdiction in minor action 
relating to rural matters, including the al 
location of construction work, domestic an 
agricultural labor contracts with artisat 
and joint rural enterprises. 


WILL it come to this in the United States 
The Dominican government in April, issue 
an executive order prohibiting the induce 
ment of laborers to leave the country o 
make any payment or other financial induee 
ment to persons to take up employmel 
abroad; and further the chartering of 2 
vessel for the transportation of labore 
countries of which these laborers are ni 
citizens. Punishment for violation may 6 
by fine—up to $500—or by imprisonment. — 


THE Department of Social Investiga 
of the Chicago School of Civics and P 
anthropy during the year just concludet 
completed an inquiry on the cost of livin 
for the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
a study of dietaries for the Bureau of M 
kets in the U. S. Department of Agriculturt 


THE relation of established charitable and 
educational institutions to new contempo 
raneous needs is indicated in the eighty-thif 
annual report of the New York Institutio 
for the Education of the Blind by the fat 
that the resources of the institute wer 
promptly offered for the benefit of the vic 
of the Halifax explosions and a for 
student was called to Halifax to take charg 
of the work for the rehabilitation of thos 
who received eye injuries in that disaster 
The institute cooperated also with th 
National Defense Council’s Sub-Committe 
on Opthalmology and with the surgeon-gen 
eral in suggesting provisions for blinded 
soldiers and sailors. The Red Cross. Insti: 
tute for the Blind, located immediatel y new 
to the firounds of the hospital, is expected t¢ 


saewly blinded men to find useful em- 
mt. The Survey does not have space 
ste all even of the noteworthy points in 
“jt annual reports. These indications 
lively interest of wide-awake man- 
+ of institutions in the events of today 
jentioned not because they are excep- 
but because they are typical. 


YRDING to a new directory of proba- 
aiicers issued by the Massachusetts Com- 
sin on Probation, every court in Massa- 
ajts in which criminal cases are tried or 
ale cases heard, is required by law to 
Jvided with at least one probation of- 
#) With sixty-one officers located in Bos- 
gut of a total of one hundred and fifty- 
it looks as though many of the 
"y-seven courts in other parts of the 
vere not going far beyond the require- 
of the law in numbers at least. Yet 
nany other states are doing as well or 


mp? 


; 


oF FICIT of a quarter of a million for 
Gear 1918 is reported by the forty-four 
‘als represented in the United Hospital 
of New York. Only fourteen in the 
alo not report a deficit for the year’s 
witions. The aggregate current expenses 
Jae year were over nine million dollars; 
Jumber of days’ treatment was 2,443,562, 
Which 52 per cent were free; and the cost 
ay for ward patients ranged from $6.34 
e Opthalmic Hospital to $1.32 at the 
e of the Holy Comforter. Expenditures 


aj home and social service,” amounting in 
Go $224,516.98, are reported for twenty- 
Mof the forty-four institutions. 

y! 


‘AL statistics for Paris for 1918 give 
oh idea of the effect of the war on the 
ral increase of population. The total 
/ber of births was only 34,576, as com- 
wid with 51,903 in 1912, and the propor- 
fi of illegitimate births had increased from 
Mer cent to nearly 31 per cent: that is to 
@ practically one baby out of every three 
“was illegitimate. Infant mortality, 
ver, had not been increased, but on the 
ary had decreased from 15.51 per cent 
/8.96 per cent, for children under one year 
hge, and from 27 to 18 per cent for 
Wilren between one and two. The improve- 
‘Ht in the death-rate—encouraging, almost 
(Gzdible, though it is—obviously does not 
@ipensate for the loss in births. 


WRONTO, with over half a million popu- 
in, had only 991 families receiving out- 
4- relief in the year ending March 31. 
Ys is a slight increase over the two pre- 
Wing years, which probably mark “ the low- 
ebb in poverty,” since “only the unem- 
ayable were out of work,” but evidently the 
@ohecies of some individuals that distress 
Hild be as great after the armistice as it 


‘) in the first year or two of the war have 
| been realized, for this figure is less than 
-sixth of the 6,114 recorded for the year 
(4-15. 


WMEHOW the idea that the British colonies 
ir a kind of eldorado to women workers 
Yiause of the relatively large proportion of 
among the immigrants is surviving many 
trary reports of actual conditions. While 
igrations in London promote their propa- 
da among women, speaking of the 
endid openings for domestic workers, 
hers, nurses, etc., the West Australian 
Hizanization of Labor Women recently sent 
‘) a warning that the supply of workers 
Hy exceeds the demand in most of the trades 
iiwhich women are engaged. The pro- 
Nisions of teaching and nursing are stated 
ibe particulariy overcrowded. The wages 
| dressmakers, milliners, etc. (about $7.50 
veek after five years’ experience), laun- 
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TWO IN ONE 


The World Tomorrow and The Survey 
If mailed during September $4, the price of THE SURVEY 


alone, will bring you a new 


TOMORROW and a new or renewal 


SURVEY. 


subscription to THE WORLD 


subscription to THE 


The World Tomorrow alone is $1 a year 
THE WORLD TOMORROW, like Bernard Shaw, sees “ no way 


out of the world’s misery but the way which would have been 


found by Christ’s will, if He 


modern practical statesman.” 


had undertaken the work of a 
From this standpoint economic 


and political questions of the day are discussed freely and not 
dogmatically in its pages. 
Begin your subscription with the September number, which con- 


4 


tains graphic letters from correspondents in China on the great 
national awakening in that country. 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 


118 E. 28th Street 


New York City 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
Conducted by 
THE VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAVEN 


in co-operation with 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
offers to qualified, graduate nurses an eight 


months’ course, 


from October to 


June 


in the 
THEORY AND PRACTISE OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


For information, apply to the Director 


Miss Mary Grace Hills 


FIFTY VOLUNTEERS 
WANTED 


to enlist as candidates for the 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


in a campaign for a Reconstructed Church and 
Nation in the spirit which won the victory at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. Such volun- 
teers are needed at once in the liberal pulpits 
of America, and may be trained for efficient 
service at the 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pa. 


Autumn Quarter begins Sept. 24. Summer 
sessions at the expense of the School at the 
University ef Chicago. Liberal scholarship aid. 
Traveling fellowships providing for further 
study at foreign universities available at 
graduation. 


Apply to 
Rev. F. C. Southworth, D.D., LL.D. 
President 


eee ee eae ee ee ne 
A Summer’s work in New York City 


for 


experienced recreation secretaries to assist groups of 
citizens who need technical help and inspiration In 
organizing recreation in their own neighborhoods. 


Community Councils of National Defense 
Room 2210, Muticipal Building New York 


EEE 


35 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents 


A Standard Annual of Reference. Describes 
critically and discriminately the Private Schools of 
all classifications. 

Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, 
age, special features, etc. 

Introductory Chapters review interesting de- 
velopments of the year in education, Modern 
Schools, War Changes in the Schools, Educational 
Reconstruction. What Progressive Schools Are 


Doing, Recent Educational Literature, etc. 

Our Educational Service Bureau will be glad to 

advise and write you intimately about any school 

or class of Schools in which you are interested. 
Fifth Edition, 1919, revtsed and enlarged, 768 pages, 

$3.00. Circulars and sample pages on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT 


14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


If in need of workers 


The Survey 
Classified Advertising Service 


will supply your wants 


A recent advertiser writes: 
“JT have had splendid response and 
shall always be grateful for your 
help. The scope of my replies is an 
indication of your circulation.” 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Re- 
sorts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
Hstate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
teen lines to the inch. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘Situations Wanted,” “Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 
tial, including the address or box number 
for each insertion. Minimum charge $1.00. 
Address Advertising Department, The Sur- 
vey, 112 Hast 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Two housekeepers, book- 

keeper and primary teachers in institution 
for delinquent girls. Samarcand Manor, 
Samarcand, N. C. Give education, experi- 
ence and age. 


WANTED: Superintendent for a small 
industrial school for girls in Montreal, 
Canada. Apply at once by letter to Mrs. 
Wilson Fairman, Hon.-Treasurer of the 
Girls’ Cottage Industrial School, 369 Peel 
Street, Montreal. 


WANTED: Experienced, part-time pub- 
licity man for educational and financial 
work, connected with child-placing Society, 
with headquarters in Boston, territory Mas- 
sachusetts. Full particulars, covering edu- 
cation, experience and references, desired. 
Katharine P. Hewins, General Secretary, 
The Church Home Society, 376 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ASSISTANT HEADWORKER and 
neighborhood organizer wanted. Must have 
knowledge of Yiddish.. Address 3264 
SURVEY. 


WANTED — Jewish woman visiting 
housekeeper and dietitian. Please give full 
information as to experience, age, salary, 
_ etc., to I. Kadis, superintendent, 1002 Wal- 

‘nut Street, Milwaukee. 


A LARGE SETTLEMENT desires to 
increase its resident staff by adding a 
capable person, Jewess preferred, to act as 
secretary to the Head Resident. Position. 
open October 15th. Address, giving full 
information as to age, experience, refer- 
ences, salary expected, etc., 3274 Survey. 


WANTED—An Associate Director of a 
large Jewish settlement, in a city of seven 
hundred thousand. Male or female. Ad- 
dress 3279 SuRvEY. 


WANTED—Public health nurse with 
social training or successful experience or 
both. State qualifications and salary de- 
sired. National Tuberculosis Association, 
627 Pythian Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED — Jewish speaking social 
worker with experience in juvenile court 
work. Apply to Bureau for Jewish Chil- 
dren, 516 N. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Young college woman with 
training in case work to do like work, un- 
der supervision, in family department of a 
welfare organization in a middle western 
city. Good opportunity for advancement 
for young woman of right qualifications. 
Address 3284 Survey. 


TEACHERS—Cottage mother wanted 
for small Jewish Orphanage. Apply supt., 
B’nai-Brith Orphanage, Fairview, Erie 
county, Pa. 


THE SURVEY wants a business man- 
ager. Must have publication experience, 
which he can apply to our peculiar circula- 
tion and advertising problems. No per- 
. sonal applications will be considered with- 
out an appointment. Write to B. M., 
Survey office, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


HOUSE-MOTHER (undergraduate 
nurse) and Assistant, experienced orghan- 


age, day-nursery work, desire position 
together. Address 3257 Survey. 
COLLEGE graduate desires position 


which will give her practical experience in 
social service work in or near New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston. Address Box 482, 
Rochester, New York. f 


MAN, age 47, single, seven years’ ex- 
perience in institutions desires position in 
public or private institution or social wel- 
fare organization where genuine interest 
and welfare of children and original work 
would be welcomed. Address C. G. W., 
P. O. Box 172, Lancaster, Ohio. 


SETTLEMENT HOUSE position as 
physical instructor or boys’ club worker 
wanted by college student. Address 3276 
SURVEY. 


NEWSPAPERMAN wants position on 
staff of neighborhood or settlement house 
organ; daily, weekly and monthly field ex- 
perience. Address 3277 Survey. 


‘SOCIAL WORKER, desires position. 
Familiar with probation work, case-work, 
secretary and organizer of social agencies. 
Address 3278 Survey. 


EXHIBIT EXPERT open for perma- 
nent or temporary work. Exceptional ex- 
perience as organizer and designer of goy- 
ernment and national welfare exhibits. 
Address 3280 Survey. 


REFINED, educated woman with boy 
ten years old desires position in institution 
or school. Address 3281 Survey. 


STATISTICIAN—Columbia University 
Graduate. Varied experience as statistician, 
investigator, and researcher. Good execu- 
tive. Intelligent point of view. Address 
3282 SuRvEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, with domestic 
science training and experience desires posi- 
tion by October 1, as dietitian, visiting 
house-keeper, cafeterior director in or 
near Boston or Syracuse, N. Y. Now 
dietitian in institution which provides for 
2000. Address 3283 Survey. 


See Ne EL 

“WANTED: Position by trained social 
service worker. Highest references con- 
cerning executive ability, tact, experience 
and initiative. Address 3285 Survey. 


FOR SALE 


aS Ea See AU DSS Nad SSL 

ADDRESSOGRAPH which has faith- 
fully delivered your Survey for some time 
past, but is now outgrown. Outfit includes 
electric Addressograph machine No. F 1 
with counter attachment, graphotype sten- 
cil cutter, 15,000 stencil frames, 250 steel 
trays, five oak cabinets holding 36 trays 
each. All in good order. Delivery Octo- 
ber 1. Address K. W. S., Survey Office, or 
drop in and see it, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York. 


SSS 
dresses ($1.50 a day, with very irregular 
work), typists and clerks (sometimes as low 
as $2.50 or $4.00 a week), and domestic 
workers (ranging from $4 to $5 a week with 
a routine as a rule harder than in the old 
country because more than one servant is 
rarely employed, wages do not compare fav- 
orably even with those in Great Britain. 
This organization and other Australian labor 
bodies complain bitterly about the misrepre- 
sentation of conditions sometimes practised by 
those who would induce a large emigration to 
the colonies from Europe. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS | 


Listings fifty cents a Vine, four weekly im 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the mon 
Order pamphlets from publishers, ~ 
TRANSACTIONS OF THH Wigst NATION. 
OPHRATIVH CONVENTION. 300 pp. 
Published by The Cooperative Lea 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York. 
TOWARD THE NEW HpucaTION. The case 
‘ autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp 

cents, Teachers’ Union of the City of I 

York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York City 

For VALUn RecHIVED. A Discussion of 

trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. Rep: 

from the Survny. 5 cts. Survey Asg 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19th St., New York, 

IMMIGRATION LITBRATURE distributed b ] 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O, | 

1261, New York, Arguments free on re 

A ScHooLt THat Sroupiss Lirx. Info 

sent, free about the cooperative plan of 

organization of the Training School for © 
munity Workers. John Collier, Dire¢ 

Address A. A. Freeman, Room 1001, 70 Fi 

Avenue, New York City. j 

AMBRICAN COMPANY SHOP COMMITTHH PLAS 

A digest of twenty plans for employees’ r 

resentation through joint committees_in 

duced by American companies. One Dol 

Bureau of Industrial Research, 465 We 

28rd Street, New York City. og 

WorkKsHorp ComMmiTTnas. Suggested lines 

development of workers’ shop organizatio 

management pgs: and types of orga 
tion. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted from ft 

Survny for October 5, 1918. SHOP Co 

MITTBES IN PRACTICN. By C. G. Renold, | 

DUSTRIAL RELATIONS. A Summary of Co 

clusions reached by a Group of Twenty Br 

ish Quaker Employers after Four Days 

Discussion in 1917 and 1918. The 

articles above in one reprint.) rder 

Survey Associates, 112 Hast 19 Street, 

York. Price 10c. 

REPORT OF THD PROVISIONAL JOINT COMMITTE 
Adopted unanimously by the British Ind 
trial Conference, Central Hall, Westminste 
April 4. Reprinted from the Sunvny 
May 3, 1919, and not heretofore published ij 

the United States. Order from Survey Ass 

ciates, 112 East 19 Street, New Yor 

Price 10c. 

Cost or LIVING IN THH UNITED STatsEs. Bibl 
ography. By Helen G. Estey. Price 50 cent 
From Helen G. Estey, 38 St. Stephen § 
Boston, Mass. 

You SHOULD Know ABOUT CREDIT UNIONS. 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Mas 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, © 

Devonshire St., Boston. i 

ScIENCH AND SOCIAL DISCONTENT. New Ham 
shire Academy of Science, address by De 
Ernest R. Groves, Department of Sociolo 
State College. 10 cents, the Author, Dun 
ham, N. H. q 

CHICAGO STANDARD BUDGET FOR DEPHNDBW! 
FaMILips. 389 pp., 25 cents. Published B 
the Chicago Council of Social Agencies, I 
North State Street, Chicago, Ill. : 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inse 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pud 
lished by The National Committee for Ment 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York, : 
Public Health Nurse; monthey $2 a year; pul 
lished by National Organization for Publi 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 | 
year; published by Hospital Social Servic 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 
Tun ARBITRATOR contains debates on subjecti 
of social, religious and political significance 
Veracity in Newspapers; Amnesty for PO 
litical Prisoners, etc. $1.00 a year. Sampk 
free. P. O. Box 42, Wall Street Station 
New York City. 
Dr. ROBINSON’S VOICH IN THR WILDERNESS 
has come to life again. It is interesting a 
full of meat from cover to cover. Two di 
lars a year; twenty cents per copy. 12 Mt 
Morris Park West, New York City. ' 


BLINDNESS has always been one of the di 
rect scourges of the East, associated in the 
eyes of the white observer with the povel 
and neglect of the lowest castes. Accordi 
to a recent count, the Bombay presidency 12 
India alone has 40,000 blind, 13,000 of them 

suffering from preventable conjunctivitis.” 
Out of every hundred blind, ten suffer from” 
the equally preventable ophithalmia neonato- 
rum. A Blind Relief Association recently 
formed in Bombay has for its chief aim the 
prevention of blindness and is in correspond- 
ence with the American National Committee 
for the Prevention of Blindness in its search 
for the most effective policies and methods. — 


— 


SMBANING OF 
‘\y PLANNING 
A BIBLIOG- 


imittee of F 
# York Academy of Medicine. Re 
ited from Medical Record, March 29, 
© William Wood & Co., New York. 

NCIHS IN TRADH UNION DEVELOPMENT. 
m@George M. Janes. Reprinted from 
Geterly Journal of University of North 
Gota, pomucks: zote: From the uni- 
ity, Grand Forks. 

) Be rron OF WAGH-HARNEBS IN THE 
‘op. Report of the Department of 
‘jr. Charlotte M. Holloway, indus- 
| investigator. State of Connecticut, 


us 

yitford. : 

“HOOR AND ALMS DBPARTMENT, AND THE 
Qisnousn OF Newark, N. J, Survey 


|. Francis H. McLean. Department 
of sd § and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
Sion, 130 East 22 St., New York. Price, 
ents. 
‘tare WORK FOR EMPLOYEES IN INDUSTRIAL 
“PABLISHMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
beau of Labor Statistics bulletin No. 250, 
|S. Department of Labor. Government 
“Hating Office, Washington, D. Cc. Price, 35 
ts 


VERNMENT AND THE MarKET BASKET. 
2a Ehasiec R. Haver. Consumers’ League, 
josey Building, Washington, Dic: 

SM AND THE WoRLD PACE. By Prof. 
Niel Friedlander. Reprinted from Cen- 
ly Magazine, January, 1919. MEMORIALS 
\7THE JEWISH TITLE TO PALESTINE AND 
3 RIGHTS OF THE JBWS IN OrHER LANDS. 
»rinted from the Maccabean, March, 1919. 
mist Organization of America, 55 Fifth 


FECTIVE PROBATION WORK. 
h gion at annual conference 
‘National Probation Association. From 


at «4 ITUTIONS IN Sr. LOUIS. Pre- 
Erbe Geo, Mangold. Bulletin No. 1, 
: antral Council of Social Agencies, St. Louis, 
ii Boy Scours Do. THE Boy Scout 
aeMn. GRantep Two Acts of U. 8. Con- 
‘ess. The Boy Scouts of America, 200 
Ayith Ave., New York. 
HRICANIZATION. Report of the Committee 


gh Education of Gov. Smith’s Reconstruction 
“mmission. Executive Chamber, Albany, 


i v * 

OMEMADE MILK REFRIGERATOR. Prepared 
‘) direction of the Surgeon. General. U. SB. 
i blic Health Service bulletin No. 102. Gov- 
‘nment Printing Office, Washington, D. Cc: 
MstcAL AND MENTAL CONDITION OF DELIN- 
“unt Boys. By Clinton P. McCord. Re 
Minted from Albany Medical Annals, April, 
B19: 

IAL INVESTIGATIONS .of Smrious PER 
Wanent Insouries. Report to the Industrial 
ecident Commission of State of California. 
o5 Market St., San Francisco. 

“> SETTLEMENT. Reconstruction Problems, 
05. 20. Ministry of Reconstruction. H. M. 
{ os) Office, Imperial House, London, 
“MrIME CHANGES IN THE Cost of LIVING. 
‘Mesearch report No. 17. National Industrial 
“bnference Board, 15 Beacon St., Boston, 
Wice, $1 

WivpNTION OF RBLAPSES IN CASES OF AR- 
Mastep TUBERCULOSIS AMONG SOLDIBRS. 
Weprinted from J ournal of the American Medi- 
ge Society, February 22, 1919. To ABRAHAM 
M@acosi, M.D., LL.D., PHYSICIAN, PHIL- 
ONTHROPIST, PATRIOT. Reprinted from New 
‘Jork Medical Journal, January 11, 1919. By 
», Adolphus Knouf. From author, New 
ork Post Graduate Hospital, New York 


ity. 


air or LIVING IN THD UNITED Sratgs. Bibli- 
Gzraphy. By Helen Grace Hstey. From 
Suthor, 38 St. Stephen street, Boston. Price 
0 cents. 
‘s’ AGRICULTURAL CLUB WORK IN THD 
‘OUTHERN STaTHS. By I. W. Hill and C. L. 
hambers. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
ireular No, 88, Division of Publications, 
yashington, D. Y 
NcstcaL RwJECTION FOR MILITARY SHRVICH ; 
‘omp PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION. By 
‘|. Howard Beard. Reprinted from Scientific 
‘ionthly, July, 1919. From Health Service, 
ik niversity of Hlinois, Chicago. 
WixicipAL MARKNTS IN CITIES HAVING A POP- 
WiLaTIon oF Ovnr 3,000.. Bureau _of Census, 
tt epartment of Commerce. Government 
printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
WK1Ne NaTIONAL DuBTS NATIONAL BLESSINGS. 
y Simon N. Patten. Reprinted from the 
S,nnals, March, 1919. From author, Phila- 
‘\elphia, Pa. R 


| 
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Some of the most 1mportant publications 
on current events are published 1n pam- 
phlet form. The Survey lists them as 
received for the convenience of its readers. 
Orders should always be sent to the 
publishers—we cannot undertake to fill 
them from the Survey office. 


THmH IMPORTANCD OF A PHILOSOPHY DEALING 
WITH THH RELATIONS OF THE NEGROBS AND 
WHITES IN THIS CounTRY. By Bolton Smith. 
From author, Memphis, Tenn. 

EVOLUTION OF INTBLLIGHNCH AND LONGEVITY. 
By Caspar L. Redfield. Reprinted from 
Southern Practitioner, March, 1919. From 
author, 525 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 

PRINCIPLES OF PROGRESS AND M®THODS OF Im- 
PROVEMBNT. By Jobn Klein. Series No. 
1. Life and Service Bureau, P. O. Box 54, 
Jamestown, N. Y. Price 30 cents. 

ScHooL LAwSs oF Iowa. Published by State of 
Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A Community Survpy. Made in Los Angeles 
City. Commission of Immigration and Hous- 
ing, 525 Market street,.San Francisco. 

An INVESTIGATION OF THD LOUSE PROBLEM. 
By William Moore and Arthur D. Hirschfel- 
der. Research publication, Vol VII, No. 4. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Price 
50 cents. 

Prison ReFrorRM. ‘The policy of the Howard 
Association, 43 Devonshire Chambers, Bish- 
opgate, H. C. 2, London. ; 

ScImNCH IN RELATION TO SOCIAL DISCONTENT 
a R. Groves. From author, Durham, 


LIst oF THIRTY-NIND OUT-PATIBNT CLINICS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS FOR THE WXAMINATION AND 
TRHATMENT OF MBNTAL DISHASH AND DRB- 
Fecr. Compiled by Massachusetts Society 
for Mental Hygiene, 18 ‘Tremont street, 
Boston. 

Lirs IN AN ARMY TRAINING Camp. By Frank 
Tannenbaum. Reprinted from the Dial, 
April 5, 1919, by the American Union against 
Militarism, Westory Building, Washington, 
D. C. Price 5 cents. 

Tup INDIVIDUAL IN THD SOCIAL PROBLEM. By 
A. Caroline Macdonald. Reprinted from 
Christian Movement in the Japanese Hm- 
pire for 1919, Tokio. 

Soms LecaL ASPECTS OF THD NARcoTIC DRuG 
Proptem. By Arthur D. Greenfield. Re- 
print from New York Medical Journal, July 
ih Signi From author, 52 Broadway, New 

ork. 

ScimnrTiric DISCOVERIBS WHICH R®#LATH TO 
THE TRBATMPNT OF DISHASE AND THB PRO- 
MOTION OF HBALTH. By Willis W. Clark. 
Reprinted from Southern California Practi- 
tioner, November, 1918. From author, Whit- 
tier State School, Whittier, Cal. 

ADJUSTING THH SCHOOL WORK TO THE CHILD. 
Results of a survey of three Baltimore 
schools. By Charles B. Thompson. Mental 
Hygiene Society of Maryland, 311 W. Monu- 
ment street, Baltimore. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THH Figsst ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THH NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EM- 
PLOYMENT MANAGERS. Cleveland, May, 1919. 
Mark M. Jones, secretary. Thomas A. Hdi- 
son Industries, Orange, N. J. 

Socimty AS A UNIVERSITY. By Prof. Jobn 
Erskine. Bulletin No. 18. MEMORANDUM ON 
PDUCATION AS AN ITHM IN THD LBAGUE OF 
Nations. By Army Educational Commis- 
sion. Bulletin No. 638. THD PRINCIPLES OF 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. By William J. 
Newlin. Bulletin No. 92. APPLIED ARTS AND 
Epucation. By George 8S. Hellman. Bulle- 
tin No. 93. Headquarters American BH. F. 
University. From the Adjutant, American 
BH. F. University, Beaune, Cote d’Or, France. 

Hovuss FAMINH AND THB LAND BLOCKADE. 
Compiled by A. W. Madsen. Land & Liberty 
Series No. 1. THn MASTHR-PROBLEM. By 
James D. White. Series No. 2. THr Mman- 
ING OF TITLH TO LAND. By James D. White. 
Series No. 3. Tum CASH FOR LAND-VALUB 
Rating. By James D. White. Series No. 4. 
Natura, RIGHTS. By A. G. Huie. Series 
No. 6. United Committee for Taxation of 
Land Values, 11 Tothill street, London, 
S. W. 1. Price 1 penny each. 

TH ORIGINAL IDENTITY OF THH YORK AND 
TowNLBY CycLES By Marie C. Lyle. _Re- 
search Publication, Vol. VIII, No. 3.  Uni- 
weraty of Minnesota, Minneapolis. Price 75 
cents. 


———— 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Extracts From ON 
Two FRONTS. By 
T. Corder Catch- 
pool. Peace 


Forpsts OF Bpgit- 
Ish COLUMBIA. 
By H. N. Whit- 
ford and R. D. 
Craig. Commis- 

sion of Conservation, Ottawa, Canada. 

TwpeLFTH STREET. St. Louis’ most needed 
commercial thoroughfare. City Planning 
Commission, St. Louis, Mo. 

LESSONS OF THD WAR, THE STATES AND THD 
SmitH-Hueuus Acr. Bulletin No. 28. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. Bulletin, No. 
31. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. Bulletin 
No. 30. National Society for Vocational 
Education, 140 West 42d street, New 
York. 

Tan CASH OF THE RAND SCHOOL, Mani- 
festo; Seeking to Silence Truth ; Letter to 
Samuel Untermyer; Story of the Rand 
School; Hditorial_ Comments. Rand 
School’ of Social Science, 7 Hast 15th 
street, New York. 

WHat Is MALNUTRITION? By Lydia Roberts. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 59. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. ic; 

Tun A. L. A. IN Sippria. Letters written by 
Harry Clemons. American Library Associa- 
tion, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Is THRIFT WORTH WHILH, MR. AMBERICAN ? 
Thrift Leaflet No. 1. Smvmn StEps ToOwARD 
Saving. No. 2. WISH SPENDING Savys. No. 
8. Saving Timp AND MONEY BY SIMPLE 
FIOUSECLHANING. No. 4. Savina LABOR AND 
MATERIALS BY WasimR LAUNDRY METHODS. 
No. 5. How To RuMovn STAINS. No. 6. 
Taxkp Carn or Your CuoTHine. No. 7. 
Saving MATHRIALS AND Monny BY SPECIAL 
CLHANING.. No. 8. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Tan WORK OF THE WAGH-ADJUSTMENT BOARDS. 
By Alexander M. Bing. Reprinted from 
Journal of Political Hconomy, June, 1919. 
From author, 119 West 40th street, New 
York. 

THE SHLECTION OF FOSTER HOMES FOR CHIL- 
DEHN. Principles and methods followed by 
the Boston Children’s Aid Society with illus- 
trative cases. By Mary S..Doran and Bertha 
C. Reynolds. New York School of Social 
Work, 105 East 22d street, New York. Price 
35 cents. 

Our SoLpizgs AND THEIR Sons. By Casper L. 
Redfield, 525 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
Reprinted from the Chicago Medical Re- 
corder. 

How TRAINING DEPARTMENTS HAVE BETTERED 
Propucrion. A symposium of experiences 
in seventeen American factory training de- 
partments, together with valuable sugges- 
tions as to how to carry on instruction. 
Training bulletin, No. 12. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

CuiLtp Lasor—Now. By Raymond G. Fuller, 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 
22a Street, New York. Reprinted from the 
Review of Reviews. 

PROPOSED PLAN FOR WORLD-WIDE COORDINA- 
TION OF Rep Cross ACTIVITIES. March 15. 
The American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

A PuAN FoR A MorRE ERPFECTIVE FEDERAL AND 
Srarp HpavtH ADMINISTRATION. By Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, LL.D., Prudential Insur- 
ance Co., Newark, N. J. 

BRAawN, BRAIN, CapiTaL. By Rev. A. BH. RBi- 
bourg, D.D., vicar of St. Alban’s cathedral, 
Toronto. Price 25 cents. 

Tun HicH SCHOOLS AND THH PRHSHNT CRISIS. 
The National Committee for Teaching 
Citizenship, Sec. Harry H. Moore, 1659 New- 
ton Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 

CONDITIONS OF WOMEN’S LABOR IN LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans and Louisiana Industrial Sur- 
vey. Price 5 cents from F. E. Wood, State 
Commissioner of Labor, 626 Audubon build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

ScHEME FOR StTaTp_ BONUS. A rational 
method of solving the social problem. By 
WH. Mabel Dennis Milner. Price 34d. 

A State BONUS FOR ALL. Reprinted from the 
Nation. Price 1d. The Right to Life. 
Price 4d. The Wolf at the Door. Price 1d. 
State Bonus League, 1 Victoria Street, Lon- 
don, 8. W. 1. 

INITIAL PROBLEMS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PURCHASING OF THD CHICAGO COUNCIL OF 
SocraL AGENCIES. Chicago Council of So 
cial Agencies, 168 North Michigan avenue: 
Chicago. 

UNnIoN SCALE OF WAGBS AND Hours or LABOR 
May 15, 1917. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
bulletin No. 245. U. S._ Dep’t_of Labor. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Price 25 cents. 

WHat WE SnHovurp DO FOR THB INDIAN. 
Recommendations of the conference of 
Friends of the Indians, Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary, 1919. Indian Rights Ass’n, 995 Drexel 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 


wey. St. ve Ass’n of Friends 
yy Pianning MP i in America, Rich- 
d, St. Paul, mond, Indiana. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
WH. 23rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices ; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation; health insurance; one 
day’s. rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry,  Pres., 
Social Service Department, Indiana University, 
Indianapolis ; Antoinette Cannon Ex. Sec., Uni- 
versity Hospital, Philadelphia. Organization 
to promote development of social work in hos- 
pitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting with 
National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B: Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. rges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations ; care of chil- 
Gren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York, Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wnm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
free. P. R, Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
-Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications), $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis H. Lakeman, exec. sec’y; 
25 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
Knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF TKE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S&S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22 St., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl EH. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. EH. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
uides. Has international system of safeguard- 
ng. Conducts National Americanization pro- 
gram. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 

CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 

ea Charles W. Bliot; sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, 
.D. Circulars and reading list upon request. 

gnerrerly Bulletin., Memberships: Annual, $3; 
ustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 


“Americans the common rights of American cit- 


izenship. Furnishes information piste 4 race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 78,000, 
with 256 branches, Membership, $1 upwards, 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
training school; foreign work. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R, Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency; 
health ; recreation; children’s codes, Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
pope through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Saq., 
New York. Poe on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. . Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year: 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
seas at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
e, ; 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres., New York; William 
T, Cross, gen. sec’y., 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 47th 
annual meeting New Orleans, 1920. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 


CHILDENN—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION—Bernard Glueck, 
M. D., New Yori, 

HpaLtta—George J. Nelbach, New York. 

PUBLIC AGENCINS AND INSTITUTIONS—lobert 
W. Kelso, Boston. 

THD FAMILY—Amelia Sears, Chicago. 

INDUSTRIAL AND HcoONOoMIC CONDITIONS— 
Florence Kelley, New York. 

THp Loca, CommunitrY—H. 8. Braucher, N. Y. 

MuntTaL Hyaipnzs—O, Macfie Oampbell, M. D., 
Baltimore. 

ORGANIZATION OF SocraL Forcns—William J. 
Norton, Detroit. 

UNITING OF NATIVE AND FORBIGN-BORN IN 
AmuRica—Allen T. Burns, New York. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
poate emocratic organization of neighbor- 
00: e. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. moll A 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and ecenomic lines; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. rai 85 KE. 30th St., 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing sah for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Olub Worker, menthly, 75 cents a year. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
HEALTH NURSING—HDlla Phillips | 
R. N., exec, sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave, 
Objects: To stimulate the extensio: 
health nursing; to develop standard 
nique; to maintain a central bure: 
formation. Official organ, the Public 
Nurse, subscription included in me 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. ; 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EX 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 180 E 
New York. A cooperative registry m: 
social workers, to supply social org: 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID socn 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, - 
Vir: V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20- 
Lexington Ave., New York. Composed Qj 
commercial agencies interested in the 

and protection of travelers, especially 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres, 
Randolph St. (Room 1003) Chicago, Ill. 
for self-government in the workshop thj 
organization and alse for the enactme 
protective legislation. Information given; 
ficial organ, Life and Labor. ' 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE 
DREN—Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 44 D 
Street, Boston. Objects: the organizatio 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to iden 
derweight and malnourished children an 
provide for them standardized examina 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatm 
the publication of bulletins and the arra 
for public conferences in this field. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION As 

AMERICA—H,. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 } 
Ave., N. Y¥. C. Playground, neighborho 
community center activities and adm 
tion; cooperating with War Dept. Commi 
on Training Camp Activities. ¢ 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDA 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the 
of race degeneracy and means of race 

ment. Its chief activities are the Race Be 
ment Conference, the Bugenics Registry, 
lecture courses and various allied activi 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED 

DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. MeMurtrie, 
811 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains i 
trial training classes and an employment bul 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re 
cation for disabled soldiers and indu 

cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruc 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to és 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards 
physically handicapped. q 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
provement of Living Conditions—John | 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. D 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-H 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Ren 

Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Sf 

Library, Southern Highland Division. & 


‘ 
SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—W00di 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 ' 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for infor 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., < 
Manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphle 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INO.—Robert W. 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publ 
ers of the SurvByY; Paul U. Kellogg i 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jan 
dams, associate editors; departments: Ciy 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fit 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Bducat 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Serv 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New Yor 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution | 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the Sou 
furnishes information on all phases of t 
problem and on the 'Tuskegee Idea and 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
treas.; Hmmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 | 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the 
ground and Recreation Association of A 
under the War Department and Navy 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Acti 
to mobilize all the resources of the comm 
near the camps for the benefit of the 
and men. The War Camp Community 8S 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements 
social and recreational activities of the ¢ 
cities and towns. Joseph Lee, pres.; 
Braucher, sec’y. 


